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MISS ROBERTS’ “ ORIENTAL SCENES.”* 


The reputation of Miss Emma Roberts, as a poetess of considerable taste and 
talent, is well-established throughout British India. The specimens we have 
occasionally seen of her compositions, in Anglo-Indian publications, have com- 
pelled‘us to admire the ease and gracefulness of her versification, and especially 
her powers in descriptive poetry. This lady has now made her début in England 
by the publication of the little volume before us; and although it be true that 
“the reading world has been satiated by the perusal of poetry of the highest 
order,” if equitably dealt with, we are of opinion that she will not have reason 
to be displeased with her reception. 

Bating the enfeebling influence of the climate, India is of all countries in the 
world the best adapted to develope the seeds of poetry. The voluptuousness of 
the air, the rich and varied hues of vegetation, the local features of the country, 
grand, wild, terrific, or decked in all the luxuriant colours of a fairy landscape, 
the vast scale of objects there, the animals, the people, the costumes, the edi- 
fices, the very conflict of the elements, are poetry embodied into reality, and a 
portraiture of them, sketched from nature, in India, by the most matter-of-fact 
pencil, will rival the utmost stretch of a northern imagination, heated by an over- 
boiling enthusiasm. India is, therefore, a school for descriptive poets ; and 
accordingly, most of the poetry of Anglo-Indians consists of descriptions of local 
scenery, with occasional sketches and tales borrowed from Eastern legends, or 
supplied from the fancy, which afford scope for the delineation of manners, 
customs, and what in other countries constitutes the subsidiary parts or costume 
of poetry. Of vigorous delineation of character, of dramatic action, of depth of 
sentiment, of deep musings, of that searching, penetrating thought, which 
arrests the heart and enchains the fancy, we have seen few or no rudiments in 
Oriental-English poetry: the Anglo-Indian Shakspeares, Miltons, Drydens, 
Popes, and Byrons are yet to be born. 

These deductions from the merit of our Indian poets we hope will not be 
esteemed as invidiously meant,—we should regret if our fair authoress thought 
80 ;—they are deductions which will apply to a large portion of our home 
authors. The strongest pledge of the soundness of Lord Byron’s judgment, and 
of the sterling quality of his genius, is afforded by his admiration of Pope, his 
honest condemnation of hia own s/yle of poetry, and his avowed conviction that 
our modern poetical standard is a vicious one. 

But we are not criticising Anglo-Indian poetry, but that of Miss Emma Ro- 
berts, which is among the most advantageous specimens of it we have met 
with. The pieces, of which the volume consists, are stated by the authoress to 
have been written to illustrate scenes and incidents which, during her travels in 
India, struck her as particularly interesting and picturesque, and to amuse an 
idle hour or fill a niche in a periodical. Most of them, perhaps all, have there- 
fore been already published in India, but they are not, on that account, less new 
to most English readers. ; 

The following poem will, at the same time, illustrate Our preceding remarks, 
and exhibit the felicitous style of Miss Roberts’ versification :— 


THF NORTH-WESTER. 

Evening approaches, and the tropic sun 
e western arch of ruddy heaven has won, 

And, yielding to the balmy close of day, 
Its scorching heat, its most oppressive ray, 
Now, ’mid ten thousand swiftly fading dyes 
Looks smiling down from yonder roseate skies. 
How beautiful, how placid, fair and bright, 
The gorgeous scene that greets its parting light ! 
The stately river's calm and waveless tide 
In its deep slumber scarce is seen to glide ; 
So tranquil is the stream, the lotus crown, 
By some fond maid, or anxious lover thrown— 
A bark of hope—unstirred upon its breast, 
In lingering tenderness appears to rest. 
The idle goleeah, from his flower-wreathed prow, 
With careless eye surveys the flood below ‘ 
And all the hundred oars, that proudly sweep 
The polished surface of the glassy deep, 
Mocked by the lazy currents, vainly seek 
To urge their shallops round yon woody creek. 
Its marble wings up-springing from the shade, 
By the dark pecpul’s glossy foliage made, 
The waving neem, the willow-like bamboo, 
And shrubs of fragrant scent and brilliant hue, 
The naziin’s regal palace proudly gleams 
In pearl-like splendour in the evening beams; 
While each surrounding crag and sun-kissed slope, 
Crowned with the bright luxuriant mango tope— 
Each vagrant creeper with its starry wreath, 
Are softly mirrored in the stream beneath. 





Where’er the wandering eyes delighted roam. 

From groves embowering peeps the graceful dome 

Of some small mosque, or holy brahmin's cell, 

Where the lamp glances, and the silvery bell 

Makes gentle music in the balmy air ; 

No other sounds the listening echoes bear 

On this calm eve, save snatches of sweet song, 
Which rise at intervals from yonder throng 

Assembled on the terraced ghaut, to fling 

O er Ganges’ wave each flowery offering. 

Sudden the fierce North-west breaks loose—and while 
Half the bright landscape sti!lis seen to smile, 

The sultry air grows thick, the skies are dark, 

lhe river swells, and now the struggling bark 

Along the rushing wave is wildly driven 

And thunder bursts from every gate of heaven ; 
O’er tower and palace, hut and holy fane , 
In frantic madness sweeps the hurricane : 

And trees uprooted strew the earth ; and air 

Is filled with yells, and shrieks of wild despair. 


The sun sinks down in splendour to the 


om . west, 
The skies are in their richest colours dre 


as s 

And where a blackened wreck was seen to float, 

A lamp within the palm-nut's fragile boat 

G » . Nw -.th ‘ : : 

— 8 tranquilly -the stars shine forth—the vale 

™ vocal with the bulbul's sweetest tale 
Men cle Sm ane sik eeebal ih ots < 
. 4 1ir is gomme 1 with fire-flies ; and the breeze 

is illed with perfume from the lemon trees - 

a storm has passed—and now the sparkling river 
tuns calin, and smooth, and beautiful as ey. 3 


The following is an extract from “ The Taye Mahal :” 


Of precious marbles richly blent 
Shines the imperial monument 
-— , 
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| barren common over which I wended my way, I 
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A gorgeous fabric, spreading wide 
Its glittering pomp of colonnades, 
Fit palace for the peerless bride 
Reposing in its hallowed shades. 
Too beautiful for mortal hands, 
Its clustering cupolas and towers 
Seem the light work of fairy wands, 
And fashioned out of pearls and flowers, 
Or moon-beams gathered in the bright 
Effulgence of a cloudless night ; 
And as o’er these fair spires and domes 
The stranger's eye enchanted roams, 
Lost in delight he almost deems 
That, wrought by some fantastic spell, 
Twill vanish like his summer dreams, 
Or cloud-encircled citadel, 
Floating along the summer sky, 
In evanescent pageantry. 


Beside the alabaster tomb 
All richly wreathed with glittering gems, 
And shining like the jewelled plume 
O’er eastern monarch’s diadems, 
Fond lovers kneel—and as they gaze 
Upon each ingot’s brilliant blaze, 
The bright mosaic of the floor, 
Where many-coloured agates vie 
With onyx thickly scattered o’er, 
Turquoise, and lapis lazuli ; 
They dash away the rising tear, 
They fear no change nor fa'sehood here. 
Oh! every flower-enamelled gem 
Is worth a mine of gold to them; 
It tells of love divinely pure— 
The record that a monarch gave, 
That strong affection may endure 
In human hearts beyond the grave ! 


We close our extracts with the following lines suggested by a passage in 
Bishop Heber’s Journal, in which he mentions the popular superstition of the 
Hindus, who hang gurrahs (jars) of water upon the branches of the peepul trees, 
in order that the spirits of their deceased relatives, who are supposed to haunt 
the sacred foliage, may dritik of the holy stream of the Ganges. 


THE HINDOO GIRL. 
She sits beneath a lonely peepul tree, 
Whose waving boughs shadow a fairy mound, 
Her rich dark locks flow down below the knee, 
Their glossy braids in mournful guise unbound. 


No tear is springing from those sad sweet eyes, 
Mute is the pensive sorrow of her breast, 

It breaks not forth in anguish-breathing sighs, 
Each struggling passion now has sunk to rest. 


Yet the meek sufferer cannot long sustain, 
Though deeply schooled, her self-denying part, 
Her's are the lips that will not smile again, 
Her’s is the calmness of a broken heart. 


No more shall menial hands each silken tress 
Enwreath with freshly-gathered coronals, 
No more shall gems the slender anklets press, 

Ringing in music o'er the marble halls. 


Her graceful form couched en the lonely hill, 
The features cast in beauty’s softest mould, 

Seem like some wonder of the sculptor’s skill, 
Some breathing statue of a nymph of old. 


A gurrah hangs upon the boughs above, 

Brought from the distant river's sedge-crowned brink, 
In the fond fancy that her spirit love. 

Will stoop o’er Ganges’ holy wave to drink. 


And the desponding soul can still rejoice, 
When as the twilight air its music weaves, 
She hears, or thinks she hears, a thrilling voice 

Sighing amid the peepul’s waving leaves. 


Although the cold and cheerless tomb inurns 
The ashes from funereal piles conveyed, 
The dead, the Toved, lamented one, réturns, 
Haunting the sacred peepul’s hallowed shade. 
Few are the trees beneath an Indian sun, 
Wooed by the spicy East’s ambrosial kiss, 
Of form and tint more beautiful—and none 
Girt with such touching memories as this. 
—>—— 
A PAGE FROM A CANTAB’S NOTE-BOOK. 


It was on a raw and gusty evening in October, just as the parched and yellow 


leaf of autumn was beginning to tell that the three weeks English summer had 


passed away, that I was travelling far in the north of England, on my way to 


Cowell Castle, the residence of a college friend. There are few things more 


delightful to a weary traveller, when the “ shades of evening” close thickly around 
him, than the reflection that each degree of increasing gloom brings him nearer 
and nearer to the spot of his destination ; and on this occasion I felt pre-eminently 
happy, for having for many weeks been a wanderer among the wild solitudes of | gazed out upon the beauty of the night. 


nature, with scarcely a civilized being even for the companion of an hour, the 


prospect of soon reaching the gay and hospitable home of my friend, lent swiftness 


to my pace and brightness to my anticipations 
had to traverse, was, considering the lateness of the honr, somewhat considerable ; 
and had it not been for a gala ball to be held that night, in honour of my friend’s 
sister coming of age, I believe | should have yielded to the unpromising aspect 
of the evening, and the hints of my jaded horse, and have taken up my quarters 
at the little romantic village which had been my last resting-place 


The distance, however, which I | 


But I was 


asatisfaction, unalloyed and unaccompanied with the slightest wish to linger on 
the scene through whch [ journied. Brilliant and dancing lights were shining 
from turret and fretted window— 


‘Tt was a vast and venerable pile ; 

So old, it seemed only not to fall : 

Yet strength was pillar'd in each massy aisle. 
Monastic dome ! 

Where Superstition once had made her den.” 


The usual congratulations, and expressions of pleasure at my arrival having 
subsided, I perceived that it was time to prepare the toilet for the coming scene 
of festivity. I hastened therefore to my chamber, and without giving myself 
time to ascertain the date of its gothic windows, or to analyse the subjects of the 
tapestry, I prepared myself with all the expidition my ill-arranged portmanteau 
would permit ; not, however, without a secret assurance that my ensemble might 
procure for me the smiles of—egad, perhaps of the heiress herself! With this 
modest anticipation I concluded my personal adorning, and descending to the 
hall, where, hung with massive armour, spreading antlers, and old pictures, 
frowned the dark oaken walls of many a century, 

“ Strong in their age, and sombre in their strength.” 

‘¢T must introduce you to my fair sister,’ exclaimed my friend, leading me to 
a fair-haired girl ; ‘| have engaged her hand for you, as my most intimate, for 
the first quadrille.”’ I bowed my thanks, and led the fair Cecilia to the set. My 
partner was every thing that was amiable and beautiful—but oh! how totally 
was her beauty eclipsed by the pale, wild, and interesting creature who stood 
before us. There was that in her eye which never had I seen in any other—a 
strong and beaming brightness, which sent through her “ long dark lashes, low 
depending,” an expression almost more than earthly. Her pale, but perfect 
features, were rendered almost statue-like by the contrast of the dark and glossy 
ringlets which fell luxuriantly from her beautifully-formed head, while her 
sylph-like, gliding, but graceful symmetry, realized the idea of acreature belonging 
to a brighter world than ours. My companion perceived my admiration ; nor did 
she seem astonished or displeased, when, instead of replying to some question 
about Cambridge, I interrupted her by an observation upon the singular and 
beautiful being before me. “ Ah! poor Constantia!” she sighed. The manner 
in which these few words were spoken, almost made me love her. I had no 
opportunity of further inquiry, for the quadrille was ended, and another aspirant 
for the hand of the fair Cecilia, hurried her away to waltz, and left me to ruminate 
alone upon this “child of mystery,” for such I felt quite convinced she was. 
Peace was out of the question, until I elicited the facts ftom my friend himself. 
He informed me that she was the only child of a wealthy, but penurious Baronet. 
She had never known the tender cares of a mother’s fostering love, and thus the 
flowers of her mind were left to wander in wasteful luxuriance, when, had they 
been better trained, they would have formed a garden of the fairest and brightest 
growth. Itwas impossible that such a being should live and not be loved; far 
more so, that hag ewn bosom should be dead to the impulse and power of strong 
affection. She was loved, and oh! how fondly and how fatally was that love 
reciprocated! Butthe bud of her hopes was never destined to blossom! When 
her stern and unpitying parent drove the chosen of her heart, proud and pennyless, 
from his doors, he little thought, and perhaps he little heeded, how hard and 
decisive a blow was struck upon his daughter's affections. And he, too, the 
discarded and hopeless, seeking a painful ard early death upon the battle plain, 
little deemed, as the name of Constantia lingered in his dying accents, that she, 
the adoring being for whom his heart beat high with hope, would, in losing him, 
lose also the consciousness of her own existence! The news of his death was 
announced to her without caution. She spoke not—she wept not—she fell 
suddenly and violently to the earth, and was raised from it—a maniac ! 

Time, however, that ‘‘ only healer when the heart has bled,” at length restored 
the lovely Constantia to the world ; but the fair promise of her youth had been 
sapped, and her health had sunk under the bitter visitation. At first, her recovery 
was but partial, for the frequent and wild fits under which she laboured, rendered 
it constantly necessary to watch her every movement, and often to place a 
restraiut upon her actions which threatened to immolate the frail form which her 
malady had spared. By degrees, however, these fits became more rare, and the 
poor sufferer was once again permitted to resume her station in society. Her 
physicians hoped, that by joining in the gaieties and pleasures of the world, the 
most effectual and speedy remedy for her disease would be attained, and so, in 
truth, it proved; for Constantia, although she seldom smiled, sometimes joined 
in the dance, and sat at the festive board, beloved by all, and feared by none. 
“Tt is upwards of a year,” continued my friend, “ since she has been visited by 
any of the consequences of her fatal malady, and we believe that she is now 
totally restored. Cecilia and she are inseparable companions; they were reared, 
as it were, inthe same cradle, and, as cousins, have been constantly together : 
and, indeed, when others have been unable, during the continuance of the fits, 
to soothe the mind of the interesting sufferer, my sister has seldom failed to 
succeed. But,” he continued, ‘I must seek my partner.” 

There was something in this narrative too deeply touching to permit me to 
join immediately the throng ; a string of my heart had been struck, which would 
only vibrate to the sound of sorrow. I retired, therefore, to a niche at the 
extremity of the hall, where, unseen, I could meditate on whatI had heard, and 
watch the graceful, but melancholy movements of the young and ill-fated 
Constantia. It was not very strange that I should have taken so lively an interest 
in this poor sufferer, and the tale of her woes, for I had lately mourned the death 
of a beloved relation, who had sunk to an early tomb, though with a mind 
unshaken, yet with a heart crushed and broken as Constantia’s. The guests 
began to disperse, and the efforts of the musicians to be more irregular 
and drowsy ; aud feeling heavy and fatigued with my ride, I etole silently to my 
chamber. 

How long! slept, [know not, but I was awoke by the wildest strain of vocal 
music I had ever heard; and, as the moon was streaming through the gothic 
panes with her broad pale light, I leaped from my bed, to ascertain from what fair 
serenader the sounds proceeded. But the song had ceased, and all was still as 
the grave. Iopened gently the casement of the window, and leaning forward, 
I perceived, on looking around, that 
the room I occupied formed one of several that led toa broad stone terrace, 
| which overhung what I presumed to be the large court-yard of the castle, anda 
| faint light, rendered hardly discernible by the effulgence of the moon’s rays, 
| assured me that I was not the only tenant of the range. 
| TJ heard the voice, but it seemed, if possible, in asweeter strain. The curtains 
| of the neighbouring window slowly drawn aside, and the casement quietly opened 
| by a female hand. I fancied I could recognize the slim form and dark hair of 
| Constantia L’Estrange. Impelled by I know not what motive, for I did not wait 











pledged to be present at the festival, and hastened, therefore, at my horse’s best | to analyse it, I hastily wrapped mys¢ lf inmy dressing gown, and in a moment 


before me. My situation, though 
iout its charms ; for if the black and 
esenteu to my gaze no fair-haired 


somewhat desolate, was not, however, wit! 


dames, whose 


“Soft eyes looked love to eves which spake again,” 


still there was plenty of food for romantic 1 nation, in the legend of the wild 
witch, which had been related to me by the village gossip from whom | had 
| obtained the direction of my path, and the midnight revellings of brownies and 
bogles, whose grot¢ sque forms seeined ideatit witn every stunted shrub and 
clump of heather But when the sun no r left behind him traces of his 
reign, and the darkened horizon showed no ! r the gilded cloud, smiling. like 
a courtier, upon the retiring monarch, by w e reflection alone he derived his 
lustre, the witches, the browni ind the bogles began to lose alike their terrors 
and theircharms, and I hailed the stern round towers” of my friend’s abode with 


| was stealing silently in the direction of the open window. Fair reader, do not 
| blame or condemn me, for an indescribable presentiment of impending mischief, 
had seized me, which I could neither shake off, nor exactly account for. Creeping 
slowly under the shade of the parapet wall of the terrace, I appproached as 
| nearly I could the object of my s jlicitude, and, unobserved, stationed myself 
in such a situation as to command a view of her movements, without the slightest 
| chance of being detected in my purpose. With breathless anxiety | awaited 
ther t of my fears, but the moon alone appeared to be the object of her 
seal ind contemplation, and she looked upon it with such a fixed, wild, and 


rmind restored and 
strangely underrated the 


nn ral gaze, as pla ly told me, that those who believe 


it rest, had sadly overrated the effects of her care 


extent of her malady. The fire—the vivid and ho re of the maniac was 
reve '—the « xpression of every feature was aii the lovely being I had 
contemy lated as possessing the bx auty of an ange’, was suddeniy transformed—I 
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She Albion. 





dare not say how awfully! The wild and irregular snatches of song came not | in’, masthér; as my hand's in, might’nt I as well take another wid an ould frind 
o’ mine, Andy Cavanagh, of Lisbuyt »He’sa dacent ould residenther, an’ likes 

“Constantia !” exclaimed a voice, apparently of one suddenly roused from | it. It'll make the baker’s, or the long dozen.’ ‘Why, it’s not a bad thought ; 
slumber, and which I immediately recognized as that of my friend’s sister— | but won't thirteen get intu your head” - No, nor three more to the back o’ that. 
“Constantia! how is it that you are up!” No answer was returned ; indeed, | I only begin to get hearty about seventeen; so that the long dozen, afther all, 
is best ; for God he knows I’ve a regard for Andy Cavanagh this many a year, 
continued her cousin, in the quick tones of alarm, “how often have you been | an’ I would’nt wish to lave him out.’ ‘ Very well, I'll add it up to the other part 
warned never to expose yourself to the night air!” Ina moment Cecilia herself | of the oath. 


from the lips of reason. 


” 


her companion seemed unconscious that she was addressed. ‘ Constantia ! 


had risen, and her hand was laid gently on the shoulder of the poor maniac. 


«Constantia—my dear, dear Constantia!” she said, in a subdued and soothing | Now I must make the total amount thirteen, an’ all will be right.” ‘Masther, 
voice, “ {thought you were still by my side, sleeping as sweetly and as calmly | have you a prayer-book widin? bekase if you have, I may as well swear it here, 
as when I came to bed. Why, dearest, have yourisen? You forget that you | an’ youcan witness it.’ ‘Katty, hand over the Spiritual Exercises—a book 
are an invalid, and that the night air is cold.” ‘*Ah!’ exclaimed Constantia, | aquil to the Bible itself for piety an’ devotion.’ ‘Sure they say, masther, any 
suddenly leaping up and seizing her cousin with frantic energy—‘‘ Ah! I have | book that the name o’ God's in, is good for an oath. Now, wid the help 0’ good- 
you at last!—you have escaped me too long already !—you murdered my poor | ness, repate the words afore me, an’ I’ll sware thim. 


Here she fastened on the terrified Cecilia by the throat, 





Frederick, and now” 


and throwing her vehemently on the ground, nailed her down with ti.e force and | master to see if they can devise no sort of sober system of mnemonics. 


energy of asavage. ‘The sound of the death-gurgle was in my ear—but for the 


moment I was as one petrified and spell-bound. | had neither pewer to speak nor | see, whin I get confused, I’m not able to remimber things as I ought. Some- 


to move, till by a violent effort I roused myself from the effects of the sudden 


blow which had fallen, as it were, with benumbing force upon my senses, and | but called in an’ had three wid ould Jack Rogers, that isn’t init at all. On 
rushed madly to her assistance. But alas! it was all too late—for the last | another day I had a couple wid honest Barny Casy, in my way across to Bartle 


quiver of life had passed away from the limbs of the hapless Cecilia! and 
Constantia, the lunatic Constantia, stood unabashed, alone, unconscious of the 
world on which she trod! For myself, lost all recollection ; but how long I 
remained insensible, [ know not. I was aroused by some one who grasped me 
tightly by the shoulder, exclaiming, ** Well, my gallant knight, how long is my 
fair cousin to wait for your hand in the dance!” I started up aghast—my friend 
and the lovely Constantia stood before me! ‘ Why you rogue,” continued he, 
‘ you’ve been sleeping. and have lost my cousin’s beautiful song.” “ No, no,” I 
quickly replied, endeavouring to collect myself, the reality of that portion of my 
dream flashed across me, ‘’ do not think I was so lost to good taste: she sang 
two—I heard them both ;”’ and, bowing low to my sweet partner, I added, ‘* but 
the last was exquisitely beautiful.’”’ She smiled. Her cousin was less particular 
—he laughed aloud. ‘* That’s good,”’ said he, “ it was an encore !”’ 


—~—_. 


STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. Second Series. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Dublin, 1833, Wakeman ; London, Simpkin and Marshall ; Groombridge. 
Addison’s graceful allegory of Truth calling in the aid of Fiction against 

Falsehood, winning thereby the ear that would otherwise have remained uncharm- 

ed, and the eyes that would otherwise have turned away,—has never been carried 

into such universal practice as in the present day. The efforts, too, of Fiction 
are now most sedulously directed to the cultivation of a field once wholly neg- 
lected—we allude to the condition of the poorer classes. Formerly, poverty ap- 
peared in print in a purely poetical shape ; content and innocence were portrayed 
as the especial privilege of humble life; we had vague ideas of hospitable cet- 
tagers, always ready with new milk and brown bread—of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses only less picturesque than those of Arcadia ; and the country was the 
abode of all the virtue and happiness which was not to be found in the town. 

But our present age is one of realities—we want no poetry, save that of feeling. 

from facts ; correct likeness is what we now ask from the picture ; the writer 

may blend the colours and arrange the groups—but our sympathies must be 
awakened by real suffering, and our attentiou arrested by actual circumstances. 

The Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry; is not only one of the most 
amusing and interesting, but one of the most valuable works that have appeared. 

Banim, the first cultivator of this fertile soil, was an Irish Elliott, and painted 

things as he saw them, through but one medium—that of party. The present 

author is more impartial: he admits faults on both sides, and merits on both 
sides; he points out evils as one who has observed and reflected, and, that best 
test of the necessity for pointing them out, places the hope and the remedy 
alongside. The Irish character is a singular mixture of antithesis, humour and 
pathos, cruelty and tender-heartedness, shrewdness, superstition, and indolence, 
yet capable of being roused into extraordinary exertion. We do not hesitate to 
say that these pages give a clearer and juster view both of that character and its 
consequences than any work or works amid the many that have come under our 
notice. “The Red Well,” tracing the progress of ruin overtaking an indus- 
trious man, from the pressure of the circumstances, unalleviated by the abated 
rent that might have enabled him to meet them,—is worth a whole army of pam- 
phlets on the state of the Irish nation. Merely in a literary point of view, these 
stories are strikingly clever and original : “the Poor Scholar”’ is as full of touch- 


Octavo—One ditto out of respect for dacent Andy Cavanagh of Lisbuy - 1 


2” 


Unfortunately Peter's memory becomes confused, and he visits the school- 
‘«Masther,’ said he, ‘ we must thry an’ make this oath somethin’ plainer. You 


times, instid o’ one tumbler, I take two at the rong place; an’ sarra bit o’ me 


Gorman’s. I’m not what I was, masther, ahagur; so I’d thank you to dhraw it 
out more clearer, if you can, nor it was.—‘I see, Mr. Connell; I comprehend 
wid the greatest ase in life the very plan for it. We must reduce the oath to 
geography, for I’m at home there, bein’ a surveyor myself. I'll lay down a map 
o’ the parish, an’ draw the houses of your friends at their proper places, so that 
you'll never be out o’ your lattitude at all.’ ‘Faix, I doubt that, masther! ha, 
ha, ha!’ replied Peter ; ‘I’m afeard I will, of an odd time, for I’m not ably to 
carry what [ used to do; but no matther; thry what you can do for me this time 
any how. I think I could bear the long dozen still, if I did’nt make mistakes.’ 
O'Flaherty accordingly set himself to work; and as his knowledge, not only of 
the parish, but of every person and house in it, was accurate, he soon had a 
tolerably correct skeleton map of it drawn for Peter’s use. ‘ Now,’ said he, 
‘lend me your ears.’ ‘ Faix, I'll do no sich thing,’ replied Peter; ‘I know a 
thrick worth two of it. Lend you my ears, inagh !—catch me at it! You have 
a bigger pair of your own nor I have—ha, ha, ha!’ ‘ Well, in other words, pay 
attention. Now, see this dot—that’s your own house.’ ‘ Put a crass there,’ 
said Peter, ‘an’ thin I’ll know it’s the Crass-roads.’ ‘Upon my reputation, 
you're right ; an’ that’s what I call a good specimen of ingenuity. I'll take the 
hint from that, an’ we'll make it a hierogiyphical as well as a geographical oath. 
Well, there’s a crass, wid two tumblers. Is that clear?’ ‘Itis, itis! Go an.’ 
‘ Now here we draw a line to your son Dan’s. Let me see ; he keeps a mill, 
an’ sells cloth. Very good. I'll dhraw a mill-wheel an’ a yard-wand. There's 
twotumblers. Will you know that?’ ‘1 see it; go an, nothing can be clearer. 
So far I can’t go asthray.’ ‘ Well, what next? Two behind your own garden. 
What metaphor for the garden? Let me see! let me cogitate! A dragon— 
the Hesperides! ‘That's beyant you. <A bit of a hedge will do, an’ a gate.’ 
‘Don’t put a gate in, its not lucky. You know when a man takes to dhrink, 
they say he’s goin’ a gray gate, or a black gate, or a bad gate. Put that out, an’ 
make the hedge longer, an’ it'll do—wid the two tumblers, though.’ ‘ They're 
down. One at the Reverend Father Mulcahy’s. How will we translate the 
priest?’ ‘Faix, I doubt that willbe a difficult business.’ ‘ Upon my reputation, 
I agree wid you in that, espicially whin he repates Latin. However, we'll see. 
He writes P. P. afther his name ;—pee-pee is what we call the turkeys wid. 
What’ud you think o’ two turkeys!’ ‘ The priest would like them roasted, but 
Icould’nt undherstand that. No; put down the sign o’ the horse-whip, or a 
cudgel ; for he's handy, an’ argues well wid both?’ ‘Good! I'll put down the 
horsewhip first, an’ the cudgel alongside of it ; then the tumbler, an’ there ‘ill be 
the sign o’ the priest.’ ‘Ay, do, masther, an’ faix the priest ‘ill be complete ; 
there can be no mistakin’ him thin. Divil a one, but that’s a good thought !’ 
‘There it is in black an’ white. Who comes next! Frank Carroll. He's a 
farmer. I°ll put downa spade an’ a harrow. Well, that’s done—two tumblers.’ 
‘I won't mistake that aither. It’s clear enough.’ ‘ Bartle Gorman’s of Nur- 
chasy. Bartle’s a little lame, an’ uses a staff wid a cross on the end that he 
houlds in his hand. I'll put down a staff wid a cross on it.’ ‘ Would there be 
no danger of me mistakin’ that for the priest’s cudgel?’ ‘Not the slightest. 
I'll pledge my knowledge of geography, they're two very different weapons.’ 
‘Well, put it down; I'll know it.’ ‘Michael Morris of Cargah. What for 
him? Michael’sa pig-driver. I'll put down a pig. You'll comprehend that” 
‘I ought; for many a pig I sou’ himin my day. Put down the pig; an’ if you 
could put two black spots upon his back, I'd know it to be one I sould him about 





ing interest as that of “ the Courtship of Phelim O'Toole” is of light amuse- 
ment. We must observe, that in the following extracts we have in a degree 
been guided by what was most easily detachable, and suited to our limits. 

Preparations for Christmas.—* Those who were inclined to devotion—and 
there is no lack of it in lreland—took to carols and hymns, which they sang, for 
want of better airs, to tunes highly comic. We have ourselves often heard the 
Doxology sung in Irish verse, to the facetious air of ‘ Paudeen O’Rafferty ;” and 
other hymns to the tune of ‘Peas upon a Trencher,’ and ‘Cruskeen Lawn.’ 
Sometimes, on the contrary, many of them, from the very fulness of jollity, 
would become pathetic, and indulge in those touching old airs of their country, 
which may be truly called songs of sorrow, from the exquisite and simple pathos 
with which they abound. This, though it may seem anomalous, is but natural ; 
for there is nothing so apt to recall to the heart those friends, whether absent or 
dead, with whom it has been connected, as a stated festival. Affection is then 
awakened, and calls to the hearth where it presides those on whose faces it loves 
to look; if they be living, it places them in the circle of happiness which sur- 
rounds it; and if they be removed for ever from such scenes, thei: memory, 
which, amidst the din of ordinary life, has almost passed away, is now restored, 
and their loss felt as if it had been only just then sustained.” 

The Fiddler's compliments.—“ Augh, augh! faith you’re the model of a wo- 
man. Are you there, M‘Kenna'—here’s a sudden disholution to your family ! 
May they be scattered wid all speed—manin’ the girls—to all corners o’ the 
parish !—ha, ha, ha? Well, that won't vex them, any how ; an’ next, here’s a 
merry Chris'mas to us, and many o’ them! Whooh? blur-an’age !—whooh ! oh, 
by gorra !—that’s—that’s—Frank, run afther my breath—I’ve lost it—run, you 
Tory ; oh, by gor, that’s stuff as sthrong as Sampson, so it is. Arrah, what well 
do you dhraw that from, then? for, faith, *twould be mighty convanient to live 
near it ina hard frost.” 


Benediction of an Irish Beggar.—‘ God save the house !’ exclaimed Darby, 
on entering—‘ God save the house, an’ all that’s in it! God save it to the north !’ 
and he formed the sign of the cross in that direction ; ‘God save it to the 
south ! % to the aiste!< and tothe waiste!* Save it upwards! 4 and save 
it downwards! > Save it backwards! and save it forwards! % Save it 
right! >< and save it left! > Save it by night! * save it by day! % Save it 
here! save it there! Save it this way! an’ save it that way'>< Save 
it atin! }<>4>4 an’ save it drinkin’! XH eee Oxis Doxis Glorioxis 
—Amin. An now that I’ve blessed the place inthe name of the nine patriarchs, 
how are yees all, man, woman and child! An’ a merry Christmas to yees, says 
Darby More !” 


An Irish Oath against Liquor—We must observe, that the swearer believes | who was with him the annoyance he felt at the negligence of his Scotch agent, 


his drunken habits prolong his wife's stay in purgatory. 


Oath against liquor, made by me, Cornelius O'Flaherty, Philomath, on be- | of the commission. He had not observed that Mr. Ewen, a Madfas civil servant, 
who had been his fellow-passenger on the voyage home, was sitting in the ad- 
joining box, and had been paying particular attention to what he had been say- 


half of Misther Pether O'Connell, of the Cross-roads, merchant, on one part, 
and of the soul of Mrs. Ellish O'Connell, now in purgatory, merchantess, on the 
other. I solemnly, and meritoriously, and soberly swear, that a single tumbler | ing. Mr. Ewen, however, followed him out when he quitted the coffee-house, 
of whisky punch shall not cross my lips during the twenty-four hours of the day, 


barring twelve, the locality of which is as followeth :— 


Imprimis—Two tumblers at home - : - - - - S 
Secundo—Two more ditto at my son Dan’s : - - - - 2 
Tertio—Two more ditto behind my own garden - - - - . 
Quarto—One ditto at the Reverend Father Mulcahy’s - - - 1 
Quinto—Two more ditto at Frank Carroll's, of Kilclay - - - 2 
Sexto—One ditto wid ould Bartle Gorman, of Nurchasy « ° oe. 
Septimo—Two more ditto wid Michael Morris, of Cargah : - 2 
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four years agone—the fattest ever was in the covntry—it had to be brought 
home on a car, for it wasn’t able to walk wid fat.’ ‘ Very good; the spots are 
on it. The last is Andy Cavanagh of Lisbuy. Now, do you see that I’ve 
drawn a line from place to place, so that you have nothing to do only to keep to 
itas you go. What for Andy?’ Andy! Let me see; Andy! Pooh! What's 
come over me that I have nothing for Andy! Ay! I have it. He’s a horse- 
jockey ; put downa gray mare I sould him about five years agone.’—‘ I'll put 
down a horse; but I can’t make a gray mare wid black ink.’ ‘ Well, make a 
mare of her, any way.’ ‘ Faith, an’ that same puzzles me. Stop, I have it: I'll 
put a foal along wid her.’ ‘As good as the bank. God bless you, Misther 
O'Flaherty. I think this'll keep me from mistakes. An’ now, if you'll slip up 
to me afther dusk, I'll send you down a couple of bottles and a flitch. Sure you 
desarve more for the throuble you tuck.’” 
Since the above notice was written, we have received the last two volumes, 
which well deserve the warmest commendations. ‘To say nothing of the in- 
terest of the tales themselves, the humour of the varied scenes and characters, 
we believe it is not often so much truth is told about Ireland. We know no 
piges where so accurate an idea may be formed of Irish reality as in these en- 
tertaining, clever, and original ‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.”— 
London Paper. 
—p— 
LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD. 
(Second Notice.) 
In pursuing our review of this work, we regret to observe that its editor, Mr. 
Theodore Hook, enters with all the warmth of a partisan into allegations hostile 
to the East India Company and its Direction ; which cannot but be reflected on 
the general character of the country. It is true that Sir David Baird was fre- 
quently opposed to the superior authorities, and never flinched from asserting his 
own claims and pretensions. It is equally true that his services were gallant 
and great ; but we are not prepared to go along with his biographer, not only in 
contending that his views were invariably right, but that dissent from them in- 
volved misconduct or injustice. However, it is not for us to sift the varicus 
occasions of controversy, and we merely notice the facts in discharging our im- 
partial duty as reviewers. We now resume the narrative. 
Baird having returned to England, obtained the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
7st (originally the 73d), to which he was most zealously and affectionately at- 
tached ; and a remakable incident is thus told :— 
‘When Major Baird was in London at this time, and upon this business, he 
happened one morning to go into a coffee-house, and was expressing to a friend 


who had neglected to send up the money requisite for concluding the purchase 


and confessing that he had overheard his conversation, offered him any pecu- 
niary accomodation he might require. Major Baird, although he declined the 
offer (apprehensive that something more serious than negligence might have 
delayed his agent's remittances), was yet sensibly touched by the kindness of the 
proposition, for which he expressed his warmest thanks. But it is curious to 
observe, that in consequence of this very piece of delicacy on his part, coupled 
with the unwarrantable delay of his man of business, Lord Cavan, Lord Lud- i 
low, and Sir John Moore, were gazetted before him; and trifling as that cir- | Colonel Wellesley was leading the column, pushed perhaps too eagerly into the tope, 
eumstance appeared at the moment, its consequences were afterwards most 
striking. With all these officers Sir David afterwards met on service, and was | jeaying Colonel Wellesley and Captain Makenzie by themselves. In such a helpless 
of course their junior (by three or four days), instead of commanding them, | and hopeless situation, the only thing for these two individuals to do was to endeavour 
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sion of stronger feeling than the words convey, ‘It is I, my Lord, and not you, 
who should have got a rap over the knuckles on this occasion.’ ” 
There is a long account of the ensuing military command of Baird at Tanjore, 
and his quarrel with Mr. M , the political resident, supported by the president 
in council; with which, as we have hinted, we will not intermeddle. Our only 
remark on this part shall be the critical one, that in history we do not see the use 
of designating a public functionary by the initials of his name “Mr. M—-—,” 
since, if it be worth ascertaining who the individual was, it is only troubling a 
reader to refer to preceding works, or to East India registers. 
The issue of these disputes seems to bave been unsatisfactory to the govern- 
ment ; for the 71st regiment was broken up, and drafted into others, and Baird 
himself sailed for the Cape. Here he accepted a command; and when Lord 
Mornington (Marquess Wellesley) found him there on his way out as Governor- 
General, an arrangement was effected, and he again went to Madras on the staff 
of the army. 
The second and final contest with Tippoo ensued, and no man was more fit to 
take a leading share in it than the gallant Major-General Baird, whose previous 
knowledge of the Mysore, and exploits there, made him a leader of the utmost 
importance. We find, however, at the outset, much dissatisfaction that he should 
only be entrusted with the command of a brigade, while to a lieutenant-colonel, 
Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of Wellington), was confided the command of the 
Nizai force ; and the author quotes a letter on the point to General Harris, in 
which he says— 
“Tt must appear to every one extraordinary that a Major-General, sent out ex- 
pressly by his Majesty to serve on the staff in India, should remain in command 
of three battalions, while a Lieutenant-Colonel, serving in the same army, is 
placed at the head of seven, or rather thirteen corps. Meer Allum’s request to 
have the brother of the Governor-General in command of the troops under him, is 
certainly a reason ; but this is only made known to me privately, whilst, as the 
order now stands, I am apparently degraded in the eyes of the army and of my 
friends at home. Under these circumstances, I trust to your adopting such mea- 
sures as to you may appear proper, that the real cause may be made known, why 
Colonel Wellesley is appointed to a superior command.” 
The army, however, marched against Tippoo, and the war was carried to the 
gates of Seringapatam by a series of brilliant actions ; among which we have an 
interesting version of the aflair in which the Duke of Wellington failed, and 
which has been so often discussed and so often misrepresented. We copy it. 
April 4th, ‘a body of troops and rocket-men assembled in considerable force in 
front of the line, under cover of a betel-tope,* called the Sultaunpettah Tope. 
General Baird was directed, with part of his brigade, to dislodge them. He 
marched at eleven o’clock at night ; and after scouring the tope in all directions, 
(at no time a work of easy operation, on account of ditches five or six feet deep 
by which it is intersected, for the purpose of watering the betel plants, and ren- 
dered infinitely more difficult by the darkness), he discovered that the enemy had 
already quitted their post. Their retreat rendered General Baird’s further stay 
in the tope unnecessary, and he accordingly prepared to return to the camp; and 
an officer who had been attached to his force as a guide, confidently undertook 
to lead the way. At that period Lieutenant Lambton of the 33d regiment, (af- 
terwards Lieutenant-Colonel Lambton, whose scientific labours have made his 
name so familiar to the learned of all countries), who was on General Baird’s 
staff, came up to him, and assured him that the troops were moving in an oppo- 
site direction to that which was intended, and were, in fact, marching directly to- 
wards the enemy. ‘The guide was again appealed to, and was confident as be- 
fore, although Lieutenant Lambton supported his opinion by the fact, that as the 
night was clear, he had convinced himself by watching the stars, that instead of 
proceeding in a southerly direction, which it was necessary to do to regain head- 
quarters, they were travelling due north. In this dilemma, General Baird took 
a compass from his pocket, and putting a fire-fly upon the glass, ascertained be- 
yond a doubt that Lieutenant Lambton was right, or, as he used humourously to 
observe, that ‘the stars were correct,’ and immediately the troops were faced 
about ; but owing to the detour which they had made, they fell in with one of the 
enemy's pickets, which they surprised ; and having made prisoners of several of 
the men composing it, and seized their horses, they returned to camp, whence 
next morning the army was to march, to take up its ground before Seringapatam. 
The next day, however, the enemy again possessed themselves of the Sultaun- 
pettah Tope, as well as of some other neighouring posts, whence it was deemed 
absolutely necessary to expel them. For this purpose his Majesty's 33d regi- 
ment, commanded by Colonel Wellesley, was directed to perform a similar duty 
to that which it would have been General Baird’s province to execute the night 
before, if the enemy had not abandoned their position ; and Col. Shawe, with the 
12th regt., was ordered to take possession of some other posts to the left. This 
force marched at sunset : Col. Shawe got possession of a ruined village, and com- 
completely succeeded in his object ; but Col. Wellesley advancing at the head of his 
regt., the 33d, into the tope, was instantly attacked, in the darkness of the night, on 
every side, by a tremendous fire of musketry and rockets—the men gave way, were 
dispersed and retreated in disorder, several were killed, and twelve grenadiers were 
taken prisoners. The report of this disaster ran through the camp like wild-fire, and 
the mortification and distress of Colonel Wellesley himself are described as 
having been excessive. On the following morning, General Harris ordered a 
detachment to be formed, consisting of the 94th regiment, two battalions of 
sepoys, and five guns, under Col. Wellesley’s command, to make a second at- 
tempt upon the tope. As the 94th regiment formed part of General Baird's 
brigade, he accompanied it to the parade, where he found General Harris walk- 
ing about. Upon the arrival of the 94th, all was in readiness for the march ; 
but Colonel Wellesley did not appear to take the command. The troops having 
waited more than an hour under arms for their leader, General Harris became 
impatient, and ordered General Baird himself to take the command of them. 
He instantly mounted his horse, and called his aide-de-camp; but a moment 
afterwards a generous feeling towards Colonel Wellesley (although he seemed 
destined to be his rival throughout the campaign) induced him to pause ; and 
going back to General Harris, he said, ‘Don’t you think, sir. it would be but 
fair to give Wellesley an opportunity of retrieving the misfortune of last night 1’ 
General Harris listened to the kind and considerate proposal ; and shortly after- 
wards Colonel Wellesly appeared, took the command of the party, and at its 
head succeeded in getting possession of the tope. This plain statement, while 
it successfully vindicates Colone! Wellesley from any imputation but that of ill 
success in a night-attack upon the tope, establishes the magnanimity and how ur- 
able feeling of General Baird in the highest degree ; and it ought to be ld 7 
that it was with the greatest difficulty, in after-times, that General Bair’ wou 
be brought ever to allude to the circumstance: and it was only a most absu 
report connected with Col. Wellesley’s conduct upon the occasion, that induce’ 
the general to explain the case, which, as it occured on parade, and in the face 
of the whole army, is universally known to have been exactly as it is here de- 
scribed.’ ¢ 

The approaches proceeded, and “on the 9th General Harris received the 
following letter from Tippo, who appeared considerably moved by the extensive 
preparations which he saw in progress:—‘*The goverror-general, Lord 
Mornington Bahander, sent me a letter, the copy of which is enclosed—you will 
understand it. I have adhered firmly to treaties. What, then is the meaning of 
the advance of the English armies, and the occurrence of hostilities! Inform me. 
What need J say more ?” To this General Harris, on the following day, returned 
this answer :—*‘ Your letter, enclosing copies of the governor general's letter, 
has been received. For the advance of the English and allied armies, and for 
the occurrence of hostilities, I refer you to several letters of the governor-general, 
which are sufficiently explanatory of the subject. What need I say more? 
April 18, 1799.’ The peculiar style of oriental diplomatic literature, will, perhaps 
render this letter and answer worthy the notice of the reader.” 

But having given place to these extracts, all we have now to do is to redeem 








* “ A tope is a small wood or thicket : betel is the piper betel of Linneus, and an ar- 
ticle of universal consumption amongst the natives of India,” 

t * What we have given above, is that which occurred within General Baird’s own 
knowledge. By statements of various persons, and especially that (which is sub- 
joined) of Colonel M‘Kenzie, who was with Colonel Wellesley in the tope, his absence 
from parade is easily accounted for. * When the light company of the 23d, with which 


they came suddenly on a werk of the enemy, who opened a heavy fire upon them ; the 
men, too much in advance, finding themselves not supported, retreated precipitately, 


“N.B. Texcept in case any docthor of physic might think it right and medi- both in Egypt and in Spain. Nothing can more fully justify the common re- | te oe the division; but in Tt it, the darkness of the night was such, that 


cal to ordher me more for my health; or in case I could get Father Mulcahy to 
take the oath off me for a start, at a wedding, or a christening, or at any other | causes.” 


meeting of friends where there’s drink. 
his 
“Perner X. O’ConnzELL. 


mi mark. 
“« Witness present, 


Cornelius O'Flaherty, Philomath, 
June the 4th, 18—. 


mark, that the most important effects frequently result from the most trival | they 


ost their way ; and it was not until they had groped about through strange ground 
for several hours, that they alone reached the camp. When they arrived, Col, Wel- 
lesley proceeded to head-quarters, to report what had happened ; but finding that 


Having rejoined his regiment in India, our gallant subject served with distinc- | Genera! Harris was not yet awake, he threw himself on the table of the dinner-tent, 
tion in the campaign under Lord Cornwallis against Tippoo ; which terminated in| and, worn out with fatigue and auxiety of mind, fell asleep.’ ‘This is the statement 
the forced submission of the sultaun in 1792, andthe reduction of bis wealth and | made by the gallant Col, M‘Kenzie, who was Col, Wellesiey’s companion in the adven- 





“Ny I certify that I have made and calculated this oath for Misther Pether | putation on this general, of which affair the following is told :— 


O'Connell, merchant, and that it is strictly and arithmetically proper and correet 


“Cornelius O'Flaherty, Philomath. 
“ Dated this 4th day of June. 18—. 


“«T think, Misther O'Flaherty, it's a dacent oath, as it stands. Plase God | tach to him. * » 
I'll swear to it some time to-morrow evenin’.’ ‘Dacent! Why I don’t wish to 
become eulogistically addicted ; but I'd back the same oath, for both grammer 


and arithmetic, aginst any that was ever drawn up by a lawyer—ay, by Counsel 


the greatest man at a vow in the three kingdoms.’ ‘I'll tell you what I’m think 


own hopes and the designs of the commander-in-chief, may easily be imagined 








forts, afforded opportunities for displaying the bravery of Colonel Baird and his | 
companions inarms. In one of the operations a misadventure befell the division 
under General Medows, through the faults of guides, and without the slightest im- 


power. In this war the storming of Savendroog, and the taking of other strong | ture. We give it as it has been repeated to us, and as we believe it; but we cannot 


| quit the subject without remarking on the inviduous partiality of Colonel Beatson 
| (who, before he wrote his history of the war with Tippoo, had been an aide-de-camp 
of Lord Wellesley’s), who, in describing the affair of the discomfiture of Colonel 
Wellesley’s detachment in the tope, says:—* Colonel Wellesley advancing about the 
same time to attack the Sultaunpettah Tope, was upon entering it assailed on every 


' “The feelings of General Medows, at this most untoward frustration of his | side by a hot fire of musketry and rockets, This circumstance, joined to the extreme 


darkness of the night, the uncertainty of the enemy’s position, and the badness of the 
*| ground, induced him to confine his operation to the object of causing « diversion, and to 


although it was universally admitted that no blame whatever could personally at- | postpone the attack of the enemy’s post until a more favourable opportunity should offer.’ 

* * When General Medowsat last did meet | Did Col. Beatson imagine that such a misrepresentation, however it might please Le rd 
Lord Cornwallis on the Carrighaut Hill, which the reader will recollect was on| Wellesley, would gratify such a man as his brother ?—or did Col. Beatson’s conceal~ 
the extreme left of the whole line, he naturally exclaimed, ‘ Why, Medows where | ment of the whole affair which transpired on parade next morning, arise from the fear 
- | have you been all night?’ ‘Your Lordship may well ask that question,’ said the 
lor O'Connell himself !—but faith, I’d not face him at a vow, for all that; he's 


of exciting Lord Wellesley’s displeasure, by exhibiting Gen. Baird’s magnanimity and 
high feeling in their proper colours? The tone given to this portion of Colonel 


mortified General ; and after giving all the explanation he could of the disaster, | Beatson’s narrative is somewhat toe courtier-like to be satisfactory to the mau who 
- | perceiving Lord Cormmwallis to be wounded in the hand, he said, with an expres- | reads for information,” 
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our promise on contrasting Baird the conqueror of Seringapatam, with Baird the 
captive of our last Gazette. , 4 : 

«On the 3d of May the breach was considered nearly practicable when Gene- 
ral Baird, who had gallantly volunteered his services to command the storming 
party, (it having been determined that the storm should take place fthe following 
day,) was sitting with General Harris in his tent, discussing some details of ser- 
vice, together with Colonel Agnew, the deputy-adjutant-general, when a sudden 
explosion took place in one of the batteries, which had taken fire. General Baird 
and Colonel Agnew instantly ran to the front to discover the cause, not only of 
the explosion, but of a heavy firing which was kept up upon those who were 
attempting to extinguish the flames, in which service many lives were lost; 
amongst others, that of Captain Henry Cosby, who was killed by a grape-shot 
after he had descended from the merlons into the battery. In looking at this 
affair, General Baird saw in an instant that the whole strength of the enemy's 
fire came from a number of guns planted all round the breach. ‘This he observed 
to Colonel Agnew, and also observed that under the circumstances he thought it 
would be better to give the breach an additional four-and-twenty hours’ firing, in 
order to knock off those defences, and prevent the needless loss of a great num- 
ber of men in the assault. Colonel Agnew replied, ‘If you knew our actual 
situation as well as J do, you would not think so. We have but two days’ rice 
in camp for the fighting men, aud if we do not succeed to.morrow, we must go.’ 
«I am answered, sir,’ said General Baird, ‘either we succeed to-morrow, or 
you will never see me more ;’ and he instantly prepared to proceed on the ser- 

ice.” 

The storming force consisted of between four and five thousand men. Euro- 
peans and natives, and the whole of these troops “‘ were in the trenches before day- 
break on the 4th; and in passing along, General Baird recognised a number of his 
old companions of the 71st, and even some of his fellow-sufferers in his original 
captivity at Seringapatam. ‘To these he spoke with his usual kindness and affa- 
bility, and bade them recollect that they wou'd soon have an opportunity of “ pay- 
ing off old scores.” It may easily be imagined that such an appeal from their old 
commander had its effect. In the course of the forenoon, Genaral Baird received 
the following communication from Colonel Close, the Adjutant-General. 


“ To Major-General Baird, commanding the Troops ordered for the assault of Se- 
ringapatam. 

“‘ Sir—The breach being reported practicable, the commander-in-chief desires 
that the assault be made this day, at 1 P.M. Ihave the honour to be, sir, your 
most obedient servant, Barry Ciosr, 

“ Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 

“Head Quarters, Camp, 4th May, 1799. 

“P.S. You are requested to show this order to Major-General Popham, se- 
nior officer in the trenches. Bb. C.* 

“Tt was ten minutes past one o’clock in the afternoon when General Baird, 
having completed all his arrangements for his heroic enterprise, stepped out of 
the trenches, and drawing his sword, exclaimed to the men, in the most gallant 
and animating manner ‘Now, my brave fellows, follow me, and prove yourself 
worthy of the name of British soldiers.’ The effect was like magic. Inan 
instant both columns rushed forward, and entered the bed of the river, and being 
of course immediately perceived by the enemy, were in a few minutes assailed 
by a tremendous fire of musketry and rockets. The night before the assault, 
Lieutenant Farquhar had crossed the river and placed sticks, indicating the best 
ford of the Cauvery. Colonels Sherbrook and St. John of course led the flankers 
of eachcolumn. General Baird had intended to lead the left column himself, 
but observing that the troops, being very severely galled by the enemy’s fire, had 
swerved from the line of marks which had been made to direct their passage 
over the river, and had got into deep water (where, although they found themselves 
protected by the high bank of an old tank, their progress was necessarily 
retarded), dashed forward himself by the shortest and most exposed passage. 
By this intrepid movement he gained the opposite bank just at the moment the 
the head of the first column reached it. He cheered the men by his personal 
example, and himself rushed onwards close to the forlorn hope, which in spite of 
the determined opposition of the enemy, made good its lodgment in the breach, 
in which, in six minutes from the first assault, the British colours were seen 
proudly floating in the breeze, by the troops, -vho were eagerly following their 
noble leaders. ‘The gallantry and rapidity of this attack overcame all obstacles. 
In afew minutes more, the breach was crowded with men, who, according to 
General Baird’s orders, filed off to the right and left. As the troops pressed 
forward, the enemy retired, and in a very short space of time another British flag 
was hoisted on the north-west bastion. When General Baird had reached the 
top of the breach, he discovered, to his inexpressible surprise, a second ditch full 
of water within the outer wall. The almost insurmountable difficulty of 
overcoming this unexpected impediment staggered him, and he exclaimed, 
Good God! how shall we get over this?’ Fortunately, however, in leading 
the troops along the ramparts, he discovered some scaffolding which had 
been raised for the use of the workinen who had been repairing the wall, 
by availing himself of which he waa enabled to surmount that which 
at first appeared an unconquerable obstacle. Having immediately taken 
advantage of the opportunity which thus luckily presented itself, he crossed 
the inner ditch, and proceeded by the ramparts to the other side of the 
fort, where the two columns were to meet, and enter the body of the town. 
The attack was so sudden and even unexpected, being made in the broad 
noon of day, and at the general hour of dinner, that the assailants met with no 
very considerable resistance. The left column, however, was more vigorously 
opposed ; they proceeded along the north rampart, which they found traversed 
and well defended. It was there Tippoo placed himself; he was the last man 
to quit the traverses, as they were successively taken possession of by the Euro- 
pean tfoops, and was seen firing upon his enemies with his own hand, his attend- 
ants loading aud handing him the firelocks ; being wounded, however, he en- 
deavoured to return with his people through the sally-port into the fort. It is 
necessary to observe that part of the 12th regiment, not in strict obedience to 
orders, instead of proceediug with the rest of the left column along the ramparts, 
pressed forward into the body of the town, and kept along the inside of the ram- 
part, and found themselves opposite the sally-port, through which the sultaun 

* Proposed returning. They instantly halted, and commenced firing from the inside, 

,7While the rest of the column were firing from the outside, so that Tippoo was 
literally placed between both fires ; and it is to this accidental variation from the 
orders given to the 12th, that his death may be attributed, for it was on this very 
spot, as we shall presently see, that he was found buried under the bodies of 
hundreds of his faithfully devoted subjects and defenders. Meanwhile, General 
Baird, with the right column, having cleared the south rampart, halted at the 
east cavalier to give the men breathing-time after the fatigue they had endured 
under a burning sun, before they entered the town to summon the palace; and 
while they were resting, Colonel Close came to General Baird, and told him, 
that a native officer who accompanied him, assured him that Tippoo had caused 
the twelve grenadieis of the 33d regiment, whom it will be recollected had been 
taken prisoners on the night of the 5th of April in the Sultaunpettah Tope, to 
be murdered. General Baird desired Colonel Close to be extremely particular 
in his inquiries touching the truth of his report, which the Mussulmaun persisted 
in repeating ; and when General Baird marched towards the palace, he told Col. 
Wallace, of the 74th, that if the man’s story was true, the instant he laid hands 
on Tippoo, he would deliver him over to the grenadiers of the 23d regiment, to 
be tried for the murder, in cold blood, of their comrades. As the troops were 
now in possession of every part of the ramparts, and it appeared hopeless in the 
sultaun to make further resistance, General Baird sent forward Major Allan, to 
offer protection to all persons, ‘Tippoo himself included (for General Baird did 
not believe the story of the murder of the English soldiers, knowing the 
mendacity of natives, who may be interested in doing mischief), provided they 
all surrendered themselves unconditionally ; and this proposition was made, with 
the alternative, that if it were not accepted, the palace would be instantly, assaulted 
and no quarter given. Upon arriving at the palace, Major Allan found Major Shee, 
with partof the 33d drawn up opposite to the gate, in the balcony, over or near 
which several of the sultaun's family appeared, evidently in a state of great 
alarm and agitation. Ina short time, however, Major Allan, together with 
Captain Scohey and Captain Hastings Frazer, were admitted into the palace by 
the killadar, and brought into the presence of two of the younger princes, whom 
the British officers endeavoured to reassure by promises of protection; and for 
the purpose of calming all their personal apprehensions Major Allan offered to 
remain with them himself. Soon after this, General Baird arrived at the gates 
of the palace.” 

The body ef the sultaun was found, as is well known; and therefore we here 
eonclude our narrative. 

“The loss of the European and Indian army during the siege. was twenty-two 
officers killed, and forty-five wounded, one hundred and eighty-one European 
non-commissioned rank and file killed, six hundred and twenty-two wounded, and 








She Aton. 


Baird, directing him to deliver over to him (Colonel Wellesley) the command 
of Seringapatam; the city which he had conquered the day before, and the 
conquest of which was to him, above all living men, most glorious—and, to use 
the memorable words of the hero himself (found in the copy of a letter in his 
possession), ‘Before the sweat was dry on my brow, I was superseded by an 
inferior officer.’ Deeply did General Baird feel this unexpected blow—but his 
regret, though mingled with surprise, we may even add, with indignation, partook 
of no personal feeling of hostility against Colonel Wellesley, whose actual 
merits, as we have already observed, he always justly appreciated, and whose 
future exaltation he always confidently anticipated.” 
—>— 


MEMOIRS DE MADAME LA DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES. 
VOLS. VII. & VIII. 
{Third Notice.] 

We shall conclude our translations from the present volumes with the follow- 
ing description of a Spanish inn, which, with a little dash of romance to give it 
effect, would make a good scene in a melo-drama. 

“We next slept at San-Pedro, a place still more horrible than I had yet seen. 
We arrived late in the evening ; the weather was cloudy, and it was dark when 
our carriage stopped at the door of the house which was to afford us shelter for 
the night. I was almost asleep from fatigue, arising more particularly from the 
attention with which I had, as we passed along, examined the trees and bushes 
in the forest, to see if I could perceive any suspicious looking people on the 
watch for us. Junot, who, as a measure of precaution, chose to walk by the 
side of the carriage, reached the house before I did. 

“ «Do not be frightened at your possada,’ said he to me, laughing. ‘ Your 
bed-room is certainly not elegant, but if we find no toads* in it we shall do very 
well. 

“As he spoke, I roused myself, got out of the carriage and entered the house. 
.... House indeed!. . . .Let the reader imagine a hut of clay, divided into two 
or three holes, scarcely more than five feet high, which were termed rooms. 
And from each hole exhaled a dreadful stench ! 

*“* Ah!’ cried I, drawing back, ‘what a hovel! 
What a horrible house !’ 

“** And yet I built it myself,’ exclaimed a deep, sepulchral voice. 
ed from a man near me, who held a lamp in his hand. 

“This man spoke French. I looked at him, and beheld a dreadful countenance. 
I was at first horror-struck, but I took courage and addressed him. 

***Good God! how came you to leave your country to inhabit this savage 
desert?’ And I added. internally, ‘This man must be an infamous villain, who 
has fled from the gallies—perhaps from the guillotine.’ 

‘* And, in truth, all this was expressed in the dark, sinister, and murderous 
countenance of the host. 

‘« T determined not to sleep in the house myself, but, fearful that the confined 
air of a carriage might be prejudicial to my child, I selected the best room, had 
the window opened, juniper berries burned, and a brasero put into it, with the 
charcoal extinguished. Then, leaving the child there with her nurse, I went 
with Junot back to the carriage, in which we passed the night. 

‘*T hadthen with me an Italian woman, the wife of my husband’s first valet- 
de-chambre, and who acted as my housekeeper. She was extremely pretty, very 
much attached to me, and I was very partial to her. She belonged to that race 
of good servants, now extinct. She would not remain in my daughter's carriage 
in which she travelied, but preferred sleeping in one of the rooms of this horrible 
casa. Leaving, therefore, her husband to watch over the luggage, and keep the 
escort in order, she took up her quarters in the apartment next to my daughter’s. 

“The latter had been asleep some time, when Madame Heldt entered the 
room, and appeared before Fanchette (the nurse) with a pale and horror-struck 
countenance. Fanchette, who was naturally no Bayard, trembled dreadfully 
on seeing the fright of her companion. My own maid had preferred sleeping in 
the carriage ; therefore these two were alone. 

***Madame Bergeret,’ said the housekeeper to Fanchette, ‘ there is a man 
under my bed who has been murdered.’ 

“‘Fanchette uttered a piercing cry. 

*** Peace! for God’s sake, hold your tongue! we sball share the same fate 
else. There is also a huge instrument of torture in the room.’... . 

‘‘ Fanchette easily believed all this, and her faith would even have gone much 
farther. She however determined to ven the fact, and taking the lamp with a 
trembiing hand, carried it into Madame Heldt’s room, the latter having, in her 
terror, upset her own and extinguished it. At first she saw only fresh straw 
chopped, such as is used in Spain. . . .But on bringing the lamp down, she per- 
ceived the two naked feet of a man, and above them two legs which seemed to 
belong to a body. 

“The two women, dreadfully agitated, were very near falling by the side of 
the corpse. Fanchette, braver than her companion, perhaps because she had a 
greater responsibility, said that they must leave the room and call for assistance. 
Madame Heldt then made her observe the instrument of torture, which was dis- 
covered next day to be a flail for thrashing corn.. But Fanchette and the house- 








I can never sleep here! 


It proceed- 









“ Junot's anger rose so high that he was about to seize the poor fellow by the 
throat, when the priest and the village doctor arrived. They certified that the 
neighbourhood of the corpse was not dangerous. The ploughboy had died of 
pleurisy. The priest had administered the extreme unction to him ; and as for 
the doctor, if there were murder in the case, it concerned him more than any 
one else. 

“Neither Madame Heldt nor Farchette would however admit, that this corpse 
had died like other corpses; and this impression has remained so strong, that 
Madame Heldt, who mentioned the circumstance within the last fortnight, still 
maintains that a murder had been committed, and that, without the help of 
Colonel Laborde, she and her companion would have shared the same fate, as 


- as my daughter Josephine. + Poor little innocent angel,’ added Madame 
eldt.”” 


—~—>—_ 
EXTRACTS FROM A LADY’S LOG-BOOK. 
(Not kept for the Admiralty.) 

[A Lady's Log-book will interest the general reader, by its novelty, but to the 
many friends of the admired writer, this will have great personal interest. ] 

Speaking of the sea after twenty-four hours experience, I am inclined to speak 
of it with high delight; but my praise cannot be very discriminating, since the 
greater portion of the twenty-four hours has been spent at anchor. Very smooth, 
pleasant voyaging this ; no sickness, no rolling, no disagreeable of any kind; as 
the man when he lay at the foot of the hill he had to mount, said—* Oh that this 
were working !”—so I say, Oh, that this were sailing. However, such lazy 
motion is not likely to continue. To-morrow, to adopt the phraseology of Francis 
Moore, we may probably ‘expect sickness more or less,” and couches may 
probably rob the dinner-table of passengers and appetites. However, come it 
may, as come it will, I am inclined to promise myself much positive pleasure 
from our long sojourn on the waters. There is a novelty in all the ship arrangements, 
a contrivance, that interests me no little, and that, to speak truth, have done 
more to rob departure from England of melancholy, than any considerations of a 
more exalted nature. William Howitt says in his Book of the Seasons—“ Thanke 
be to God for mountains!” 1am more than ever inclined to say, ‘* Thanks be 
to God for trifles!’”” They are sources of pleasure, and may be made sources of 
benefit; often, by turning an annoyance into an amusement. Thus, our cabin, 
though one of the two best in the ship, for convemence, light, air, and size, has 
arather ludicrous drawback: a good portion of some eighty dozen of poultry, 
ducks, geese, fowls, pigeons, &c. &c. have their local habitation in pens over 
our heads ; and all day, and almost all night, they peck, crow, quack, gabble and 
quarrel according to their several natures. The sound of their beaks resembles 
a shower of hail; they are of necessity cramped for room, and, like children, 
are always crying out for food. They disturb one grievously, but then they 
amuse ; and when, at day-break, their cries are joined by the low of our three 
cows, the grunt of some of our twenty pigs, and the bleatings of a few of our 
sixty sheep, I am transported to a farm-yard. 

I believe the true log of the day, would be simply, “All sick.”” However, 
there are degrees of sickness as of stature, and I only attained to pretty decided 
uneasiness. Lying down cured me; something too might be effected by the 
conversation of a character so original, and so native to seas and ships, that she 
deserves a place in oneof Mr. Cooper's nautical novels. She is my voyaging 
attendant, and, having in a similar capacity made seventeen voyages to and from 
India, five of them in this vessel, may be said to have no home but the water. 
Monsieur Forbin was deeply offended by meeting a lady’s maid with a pink parasol 
at the foot of one of the pyramids of Egypt—the real lady's maid, with or without 
the pink parasol, is far more inappropriate on shipboard. But my treasure of the 
deep belongs not to this species. Staid, straight, Scotch, and respectable, her 
heart and accent full of the Tweed, and her talk of all quarters of the world. 
Something of a merchant too,—trading at all the touching points, and, froma 
collection of red morocco Bibles to stores of ribbons and pins, having articles for 
barter from England to the poles. Add to this, a memory that isa perfect 
Newgate Calendar for Scotland, with such sea habitudes, that from the poop to 
the gallery, she is at home, is never tired, never out of temper, and never 
without a history appropriate or inappropriate to the book, matter, or conversation 
in hand. I have called her Sea Kitty—and here at least she will never lose the 
name. On land she is like many others—on the ocean she is like nothing but 
herself: in her eyes, the sea, like the king, can do no wrong, and next to the 
ocean, the captain :—her temporary master and mistress whilst faithfully served, 
and duly had in honour in all matters touching thezr world, the land, are somewhat 
regarded as children in whatever touches hers—the ocean: she is a nautical 
Leatherstocking. 

To-day we may be said really to have commenced our voyage. Our pilot is 
gone, and the last faint trace of the Devonshire coast is melted into the sky ; I 
watched it gradually disappear, rock, headland and cultivated hill, so that I should 
recognize particular fields again by their shape—yet, contrary to all the declarations 
of poetry and fiction, the farewell look affected me singularly little. The truth is, 
that occasions for great emotion are rarely times of great emotion; we are the 
slaves of passing events and necessities ; and even against my will, the beauty 





keeper only saw what their fears made them imagine, and that was of the most 
horrible kind. 
“«My God!’ said Fanchette, ‘how shall we get out from this place? My | 
lady was right. This man is a murderer.’ } 
*““*A murderer! He is rather the executioner of the village. 
And Madame Heldt again pointed to the fatal instrument. 
** At length steps were heard under the window. It was Colonel Laborde, | 
who was going hisrounds. ‘The night was fine, and in his uneasiness—for every- 
body was uneasy in this dreary place—he had preferred not to go to bed ; but had 
taken up his bivouac upon two bundles of fresh straw which he quitted every 
now and then to see if all was safe. On hearing the noise of his cavalry boots | 
upon the little stones with which the court was paved, Fanchette called to him. 
In an instant the brave and excellent young man was in Madame Heldt’s room, 
when the first words he heard were corpse and murder. On perceiving the naked 
feet under the bed, and not having the same fear of a dead man as the woman 
had, he pulled at the feet and dragged from the straw in which it was enveloped, 
the naked body of a man, who seemed to haye died recently, but whose corpse 
exhibited no marks of violence. Without however giving himself time to ex- 
amine the state of the body, he told one of the women to call the master of the 
house. But the moment he had seized the dead man by the heels, both had run 
into the other room and taken their station near my daughter’s cradle, as if to ask 
protection from this dear child, whose beautiful head, covered with auburn 
tresses, rested upon one of her arms ag she slept the sleep of angels. M. 
Laborde, unwilling to give the alarm, cafféd one of the soldiers of the escort, 
then, taking the lamp, he went to the kitchéiwhere he found the host in a sound 
sleep upon the floor, near the remains of a fire round whic > muleteers had 
supped. " ’é ‘ 
«This man is not a murderer,—at least, he has not been so to-night,” 
M. Laborde; ‘ but no matter, we must&itiow what that corpse means.’ 
‘‘He pushed the man rudely with hisfeet, and on his waking, beld a pistol to 
his head. The poor wretch thought his last hour wags come, and uttered the most 
doleful cries. ~~, rr 
‘“«* Peace !’ said M. Laborde, ‘or I wilt blow your beabace iCal 2 it I 
see in one of the bed-rooms, thou atrocigus murderer !’ —— a 
“*Good God! Sir, I am no murderer!’ said the man, falling orhis knees 
and clasping his hands. ‘I will tell all. But do not acquaint bisyexcelléncy the 
ambassador with it. You will see that I am guiltless of any crime.”*< = 
““M. Laborde looked sternly at him, and the poor man, though with the inand 
face of a determined villain, was so frightened that he could scarcely tell his 
story. It seems that one of his ploughboys had died that morning, and was tobe 






ati] novelty of the scene charmed away sadness Last night, the wind was fair 
fur our purpose, (blowing us out of the channel,) but it was rather rough, and 
the sea was splendid; the magnificent swelling of the waves, the dazzling foam 
of their curled heads running hither and thither—with the bright and quiet stars 


feck hove!” looking down from above—all awoke, wonder how one could be a pilgrim of the 


waters, and ever yield to poor, vain, foolish thoughts? And yet, alas! both 
with one’s self, and others, folly and vanity come to sea'—to sea, where one 
seems to have breath and being immediately in the presence of Deity ! 

An event occurred just as dinner was served, and, to the utter discomfiture of 
curls, all the ladies hastened on deck to see a steamer from Portugal hailed. We 
had not been long enough from land to regard it with much sentiment; added to 
which, the vessel was such an ugly common thing, with such a crewish looking 
crew, that I thought we did them too much honour by standing to have our curls 
blown out. Our captain wanted information of the two Dons, Pedro and Miguel ; 
the master of the steamer cared for nothing but the bearing of the Sicily Islands. 
After a little mutual trumpeting, we separated ; certainly the steamer bore away 
at a gallant rate, but looking as ugly as possible, the picture of a fat woman with 
her arms a-kimbo, or of three single boats rolled into one. I dislike steam-boats ; 
there is nothing calm in their speed, or dignified in their motion; on they go, 
splashing and dashing, the bullies of the water, or, when their smoke is visible 
—Beelzebub's frigates. 

We are in the Bay—and, if it is generally what it has been to us, in the much 
calumniated Bay of Biscay. The sea is quiet, and the wind so fair, that its 
continuance would blow us to Madeira in a week. It seems magical: in five 
days we have traversed the space that this very ship and captain have been, 
beforetimeyathree weeks in accomplishing. Whilst our present propitious 
circumstances hdld, @xeept the want of newspapers, and a hall-door to walk out 
at, we have no need of land: I have just cut a pine; we have fresh fruit, bread, 
Sia vegetables every day. Wonderful is the ingenuity of man! More wonderful 
still thé*prétecting kindness of Providence! Here are we floating in ease and 
security over this fathomless, and, to the eye, illimitable element. On deck, 
our band is playing all kinds of home tunes, and there comes a strange blending 
of the dashing of waves, the boatswain’s whistle, and “I'd be a Butterfly,” 
waltzes, and quadrilles—sounds of English towns and streets. With regard to the 
said band, music is music at sea, and it behoves one not to be finical, otherwise 
discont?nted -recollections might arise of orchestras one has heard in days 
of yore. "“Howeve Soe anusic is at times valuable, because its mere noise 
brightens the spirits, sets people talking, and by the time we reach Bombay, our 
musicians may have learned to play intime. The orders transmitted to them (in 
nautical phrase) are amusing—they are playing an ugly tune, or a pretty one 





buried next day. Our arrival had caused the removal of the corpse, because the 
room in which it lay was one of the best in the house. ‘If the ambassador or | 
his lady had done me the honour to sleep in my house,’ said the man, ‘I would 
have had the body removed ina sheet without its being perceived. But as only | 
one of their attendants occupied the room, I thought that the remains of poor | 
~Garcia under the bed, would not be in her way, more particularly as she appear- 
ed so much fatigued, that I thought she would not perceive the body. It seems 
I was mistaken. But, colonel, if I had committed a murder, I certainly should 
not have put any one to sleep in that room, until I had made every trace of it | 
disappear.’ 

“He was right; M. Laborde inquired who would answer for his respecta- | 
bility ; and he referred to the priest and Sangrado of the village 

“* Lock me up till the morning, Sir, if you think I have not told you the truth, | 
and then I shall be able to prove my innocence.’ 





“ No sooner said than done; and the poor man was locked in one of his own 
dark rooms. Two soldiers were then despatched to put the body upon the bed It 


twenty-two missing ; one hundred and nineteen natives killed, four hundred and | had previously occupied ; and M Laborde advised the two women to carry my 


twenty wounded, and one hundred missing—of the officers twenty-five were 
killed and wounded in the assault. Upon his return to the palace, General Baird 


| disease, the yellow fever being then at Cadiz. 


daughter to the carriage, as the ploughboy might have died of an infectious 
Next morning I thanked M. La- 


took with him the 74th and the 33d regiment, ordered them to pile their arms in | borde for this kind thought ; but Junot had no intention of thanking the host, 


one of its magnificent courts, and posted guards for the protection of the zenana, | whom he swore he would send to the other world after the ploughboy. 


and after the fatigues of the eventful day, laid himself down torest ona carpet 


in the verandah ; thus ensuring and enforcing by his presence the protection he } 
had promised to the helpless women and the family of the dead sultaun, who | 


had in the days of his ascendency inflicted on him the horrors of a long and dismal 
imprisonment, and that too, as has been observed, within a few paces of the very 
spot where he then reposed, his conqueror.” 

Another subject of misunderstanding, and we have finished. 

“ General Baird having done this, was proceeding to make fur’ her arrangements 


for the tranquillisation and regulation of the town, when Colonel Wellesley | 


arrived at the palace, bringing with him an order from General Harris to General 





The poor 
wretch had hid himself, fearful of encountering the anger of the great lord, as he 
termed Junot 

“Tam no great lord, thou villain!’ said Junot; ‘but I am a father, and a 
humane master. And I cannot conceive how you could haye thought of making 
two women and a child—and my child teo—sleep in a room, not only impregnated 
with the fetid and pestilential air of a dangerous disease, but containing also the 
corpse of one who had failen a victim to that disease !’ 


* Junot had eo strong an antipathy te a toad that the sight of gne almost made him 


faint. 
} 





,as Sancho’s in the Island of Barrataria. 


badly —“ Bid those fellows take a reef in’—or they suddenly stop—* Ask those 
fellows why they have hove to,” says the captain to the steward, a person as grave 
These poor fellows (the musicians) 
occupy an anomalous: position on board. They are to play morning, noon, and 
night, should we require them to do so; they play us to dress, and to meals ; 
they play to keep the men instep when the anchor is weighed, and yet upon 
occasion they have to haul at the ropes and go aloft,—as Wordsworth says, 
Something between a hindrance aud a help. 
If one of them fell into the sea, we should note them by ther instruments, (fell 
overboard, the key-bugle, &c.) for they seem musical abstractione. 
[To be Continued.} 
—<— 


TURKEY. 


Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, 4c. By Adolphus Slade, Esq. 
Saunders and Otley. 

We do not know when we have met with two volumes more amusing than 
those above named, nor two from which more information may be collected, 
touching the subjects of inexhaustible interest to which they chiefly refer— 
namely, the state and prospects of the Turkish empire, its manners, institutions, 
and the important events which have so recently and so unexpectedly changed 
the whole face of these. And with reference to one portion of them, we do not 
know where else any details of a similar kind may be obtained : we allude to the 
extraordinary state of the Turkish navy, and the internal economy of their ves- 
sels. Mr. Slade—a British naval officer—was, by an accidental circumstance, 
enabled to take a cruise with the Captain Pasha of the Turkish Fleet, during the 
late war with Russia; and he gives various and hightly-interesting details re- 


2 vols. 


specting his voyage, and the extraordinary system of naval] tactics—or rather the 
absolute want of all system—with which he thus beeame acquainted. Another 
valuable portion of these volumes is that including the very sensible remarks of 


the author on the “Reform” then just commencing in the whole system of Go 
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vernment of the Turkish empire, and the results of which are every day becom- 
ing more and more apparent. It was quite clear at the commencement of these 
headlong proceedings that, though excellent in principle, they would be fatal in 
practice, because pursued with blind passion and self-will (so to speak), instead of 
enlightened prudence. And there can now be no doubt whatever that they will 
end in the downfall of that empire, which, without a judicious system of reform, 
would have equally fallen. J 

With some obvious faults of style, and an absence of any marked pretensions 
to authorship (for which absence they are not the worse), these volumes are full 
of highly entertaining and curious matter, and (we repeat) they are at least equal 
in value and interest to any on the same subject which have appeared during the 
last few years. We could fill many pages with extracts that would be highly ac- 
ceptable to our readers; but time and space forbid of our offering more than a 
fragment or two. The followin& sketch of a téte a téte supper between the au- 
thor and the Turkish High Admiral, on board the latter’s ship, affords an excel- 
lent example of the writer's descriptive vein,—which is lively and pictu- 
resque :— 

A small carpet was spread between two guns on the main deck, outside his 
cabin. It was not screened off. On it we sat down cross-legged, opposite to each 
other. 

“Two agas—they were gentlemen of no less rank—knelt to us with ewers to 
wash our hands; then tied napkins round our necks, and placed between us a cir- 
cular metal tray upon a low stool, provided with four saucers, containing as many 
kinds of conserves, slices of bread and of cake, sa!t and a bow! of salad sauce, to 
be eaten at discretion. Our fingers were the operating instruments. ‘The first 
dish was a pile of red mullet. ‘The pasha of course had the first he.p; being a 
bit of an epicure, he pawed every one individually before choosing. I took one 
whose tail only had come in contact with his forceps. The next dish was a fowl. 

The pacha steadied it with the thumb of his left hand, and with his right hand 
pulled off a wing. I tried the same manceuvre on a leg; but, owing to delicacy 
in not making free use of both hands, failed in dislocating it. ‘The pasha, per- 
ceiving my awkwardness, motioned to an officer to assist me. I would fain have 
declined his services, but it was too late. The fellow took it up in his brawny 
hands, ripped off the joints with surprising dexterity, peeled the breast with his 
thumb-nail, tore it in thin slices, and, thus dissected, laid the bird before me with 
an air of superiority, saying “‘ Eat.” I was very hungryor I should not have been 
able. The third dish was lamb stewed with olive Jeaves. Onthis I showed that 
I had fully profited by my late lesson, and dreading the intrusion of another per- 
son’s fingers on so slippery a subject, dug my own into it with unblushing effron- 
tery. I followed precisely the pasha’s motions, scooping the olives out of the 
dish, with a piece of bread and my thumb, as adroitly as though I had never seen 
a fork. The attendants winked at each other, and my host’s unmeaning eyes 
faintly radiated at the rapidity with which I adapted myself to existing circum- 
stances. I never fully understood before the point of the saying, ‘ Do at Rome 
as Rome does.’ Various other meats followed, which I will not enumerate, they 
were all diminished by a similar process ; suffice to say that they were excellent, 
the Turkish kitchen being in many points equal to the French kitchen, and in 
one article superior—the exquisiteness of lamb dressed in Turkey far, very far, 
surpasses my feeble praise.” 

The only other specimen that we can give, is the following account of a pub- 
lic execution, in the “ Reign of Terror’? which prevailed during the late war with 
Russia. 

“One morning I accidentally became a witness of an execution. At the upper 
end of a street I observed a slight tumult occasioned by an arrest ; but not know- 
ing what it related to, I did not stir. Presently the guard moved towards me, and 
halting where I was standing, in the widest part, cleared an open space ; into this 
space two men stepped from the body of the guard—one old and ugly, and mean- 
ly dressed ; the other young and handsome, and richly attired in the old costume. 
The office of one of them was not doubtful, by the long ataghan in his hand; the 
other, by his firm step, and the unconcerned air with which he glanced around, 
might have passed for the provosi marshal, had not his manner soon announced 
that he was destined to act a more important part ;—and he kew it, for he at once 
knelt down, without prompting, and suffered his thumbs to be tied behind him 
with a piece of string, that he might not involuntarily interfere with the opera- 
tion. ‘The executioner then took off his turban. tied up Mohammed's lock, and 
adjusted the denounced head in the most favourable position for displaying his 
skill, desiring its owner to hold it steady. So peculiarly adapted is the eastern cos- 
tume, having no collars, to the dispatch of head cutting, as to make it probable that 
it was originally adopted by slavish courtiers as symbolic of their necks being al- 
ways ready. This preparation did not occupy two minutes, during which it was 
uncertain which of the two showed the greatest coolness. Drawing then his 
ataghan, the executioner held it up in act to strike, and in this position recited 
the offence—‘conspiracy,’ &c. It was an awful picture, a moment of breath- 
less excitement to al! present excepting the two actors; the one of whom, the 
most interested in the event, appearing the most careless. Being close to him, 
malgré moi, | watched him narrowly, but could not perceive the slightest change 
in his florid countenance, or a tremor in his fine limbs. Both at such a crisis 
would have been pardonable in the boldest. Having heard his crimefhe cried in 
a firm voice, ‘O Mohammed, I die innocent; to thee I consign m soul.’ He 
repeated these words, with some others to the same purport, when the finisher of 
the law, impatient, demanded, ‘ Are you ready?’ The gallant fellow, with an 
energy of tone which showed that his spirit already saw the ‘ dark-eyed girls,’ 
promptly answered, ‘ Ready.’ The moment after, his head, struck off with one 
blow, was rolling in the dust. The blood instantly gushed out of the body; the 
neck slightly palpitated ; life vanished with the rapidity of thought.—The savage 
who performed the deed, cleaned his blade on the corpse's clothes, then held it 
up to the rays of the sun; but seeing some stains on it, again wiped it before re- 
sheathing it. 


—_—~p—. 
CAPTAIN ROSS. 

[We are indebted for the following communication, which cannot fail to prove 
exceedingly interesting at the present moment, to a gentleman who, from near 
relationship, and otherwise, had the very best opportunities of knowing intimate- 
ly the subject of his notice ; and the particulars stated may therefore be relied on 
as perfectly authentic :—]} 

A very constant reader of your paper has with pleasure observed, that you 
have noticed in a striking manner the humane and patriotic exertions which are 
about to be made in London, by an association of benevolent men, as a forlorn 
hope of saving the valuable lives of Captain John Ross, Commander James Ross, 
and eighteen or nineteen more of their shipmates ; in all forming a crew of such 
seamen, for skill, bravery, and enterprise, as are adapted to add honour, if honour 
ean be added, to the cheracter of this exalted profession of our countrymen. It 
is most earnestly wished, that while the national exigencies seem to debar our 
Government from affording the whole expense necessary to complete the outfit 
of the projected expedition, the balance which is required will not be allowed ex- 
elusively to fall on those with whom the philanthropic undertaking has ori- 
ginated. 

Captain Ross is (or, alas! perhaps was) a native of Scotland; his father was 
the Rev. Andrew Ross, the long venerated Minister of the parish of Inch, in the 
shire of Galloway. Mr. Ross's excellent wife (formerly Miss Elizabeth Corsane, 
of Dumfries), predeceased him; and when he died, he left four sons, all very 
young, of whom John was the youngest. At the early age of thirteen, he was 
bound an apprentice to Mr. M’Cunn, a very respectable shipmaster belonging to 
Greenock, and was thus left to steer his course through the troubled ocean of hu- 
man life with a very slender portion of patronage or assistance. 

As a midshipman, he entered the service of the East India Company in the 
year 1794, on board of the Queen, East Indiaman, Milken Craig, Esq., Com- 
mander. He made several voyages to India and China, and on all occasions dis- 
charged his duty as a very attentive able seaman, and expert officer. In his ho- 
nourable service he made many friends ; among these he could name the honoura- 
ble Hugh Lindsay, one of the noble family of Balcarras. He sailed, in a high 
station, under the able command of this excellent man, who afterwards presided 
in the East India Direction, and continued to be one of Captain Ross's most zeal- 
ous and powerful friends. 

Captain Ross, like many other distinguished officers in this service, having no 
Prospect of ever being able to raise the large pecuniary means necessary to en- 
sure him a coinmand, left this employment, and entered the naval service of his 
eountry. Now his experience, combined with his superior capacity, so well fit- 
ted him as a seaman, navigator, and officer, that he soon drew the attention, and 
acquired the favourable notice of his commander, the highly distinguished Sir 
James Saumares. Captain Ross, in the course of his duties, fought in many 
naval engagements, exhibited great bravery, and received several dangerous 
wounds during the bloody and protracted war of the French Revolution. 

In the year 1815, on the peace being ratified with France, Captain Ross was 
promoted to the rank of master and commander, and moreover was continued in 
the service by obtaining the command of the Driver sloop of war, then ordered on 
the Leith station, and to cruize off the coast of Scotland. He was thus reward- 
ed, from the powerful friendships he had formed among the great naval officers 
under whom he had served. Sir G. Hope was one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
This distinguished officer was well qualified to judge of the combination of nau- 
tical talents which became requisite in order to qualify an officer to command the 
expedition which was projected and fitted out as an attempt, among many which 
have been made, for the discovery of a north-west passage to the Pacific Ocean. 

was selected as one fitted for this arduous service, but, like C Sook, 
the most celebrated of all navigators, and many others who went before him, and 
the able Oaptain Parry, who came after him, he failed in finding the envious, 
though perhaps useless, object of his search. On Captain Ross’s return, though 
unsuccessful, he was promoted to the rank of Post Captain in the Navy. 

Enthusiasm may be considered as a component part in the mental character of 
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Captain Ross; the envious attempt which he had failed in, had taken possession 
of his mind, and he imagined that, although he had not succeeded in discovering 
the North-West Passage by a plan pursued by others, he could do so on one 
formed and directed in the execution by himself. He convinced opulent friends 
of the correctness of his hypothesis, and, to the honour of British enterprise, the 
expedition, consisting of a steamer, and another vessel as a tender, to carry all 
necessary supplies, were got into a state of preparation and readiness, and went 
round to Lochryan in the 8S, W. of Scotland, in the month of July 1829; but the 
crew of the accompanying ship first became insubordinate, then changed their 
minds, and abandoned Captain Ross and his firm and adventurous companions, 
leaving them to proceed on the voyage by themselves.—To tell that they have 
hardly ever been seen or heard of since is a very mournful addition to this narra- 
tive. Alas! they now may, after the lapse of more than three years, be as sailors 
term it, considered as missing! Still there remains a great chance, that the so- 
litary bark in which this crew of brave and adventurous mariners floated, did not 
founder in the narrow seas which they were to navigate and explore. It is rather 
supposed that they have been stranded, and may still exist on some inhospitable 
arctic shore.-—Hence the movement in the British metropolis, with a chance of 
still saving Our countrymen and fellow creatures ; and it is earnestly hoped, that 
Scotland generally, and her metropolis, will follow the blessed example. 

Commander James Ross entered the navy under the command of his uncle, 
about the year fourteen; he has been in constant employment almost ever since. 
He served in the Driver—he was with his uncle on his first voyage to the North- 
west. He has been under the command of Captain Parry on all his voyages, and 
it may be averred, that a more amiable young man, or a more promising officer, 
has never entered the British navy. I shall only add, that the writer of this let- 
ter was not acquainted with any of the crew excepting Captain Ross and his ne- 
phew, to both of whom he is nearly related; and, in his early life, lent a hand, as 
seamen express themselves, as Captain Ross's superior officer, to teach him his 
profession ; but, in his advanced years, from an unfortunate change of circum- 
stances, is unable to contribute very largely towards saving the life of his meri- 
torious kinsman, and tenderly regarded old shipmate. 

The above slender outline of the life of Captain John Ross has been humbly 
given, with the view of enabling his countrymen to judge whether there exists a 
moral right to expect any portion of their pecuniary assistance towards the endea- 
vours which are now making.— Caledonian Mercury. 


—~ 
REMARKABLE TRIALS. 


THE THREE SCHMIDT'S CASE. 

In the year 1817, in a town in Germany, resided a goldsmith, named 
Christopher Ruprecht, aged upwards. of sixty; rich, illiterate, quarrelsome, 
covetous ; rude inhis speech, vulgar in his habits; whose chief indulgence 
consisted in frequenting low ale houses, and mingling in such haunts with the 
most disreputable of the lower classes. His selfishness and his repulsive manners 
had alienated from him all his relations, with the exception of a sister anda 
daughter, who was married in the town, and who still continued, as much from 
interest perhaps as affection, notwithstanding his peculiarities of temper, to visit 
him regularly. 

Ruprecht had for some time past selected, as the favourite inn in which he 
chose to take his ease, a small ale-house at the end of a dark winding lane, 
which, from its gloomy situation, bore the appropriate title of Hell. About half 
past eight o’clock on the evening of the 7th of February, 1817, he repaired 
thither according to custom, took his seat among the circle which generally 
assembled round the inn fire on the first floor, and in his usual petulant and 
ill-tempered style, joined in the conversation, which was prolonged till past ten 
o'clock, when Ruprecht despatched the landlord to the ground floor for a farther 
supply of beer. As the landlord was re-ascend‘ng the stairs, a voice from the 
passage below was heard enqniring if Ruprecht was above ; and on the landlord 
answering (without turning his head) that he was, he was requested by the person 
below to desire him tocome down. No sooner was the message delivered to 
Ruprecht, than he rose and hastily left the room. A minute had hardly elapsed 
when the company heard distinctly from the passage below, loud groans, followed 
by a sound as of a heavy body falling in the passage. All hurried down stairs 
tothe number of eleven. Ruprecht was found lying near the house door still 
alive, but covered with blood flowing from a large wound on his head ; his leather 
cap ata little distance, which had been cut through by the blow. ‘The only 
sounds which he uttered when lifted up, were, “ The villain—the villain with the 
are.” And once afterwards, *‘ My daughter, my daughter.”” She was immediately 
sent for ; but his mind apparently wandered, and he did not recognise her. 

No trace of the assassin appeared in the neighbourhood ; no weapon was found 
in the passage or near the door. The wound, when examined, was found to be 
one inflicted with a sharp instrument—to be about four inches long, extending 
along the top of the head, but sinking towards the back, upon the left side of the 
skull, and deeper at the bottom than the top. That it had not been given in the 
passage seemed pretty clear; first, from the circumstances that a lamp always 
burned there, and servants were constantly crossing and recrossing ; secondly, 
that to have inflicted such a wound, the blow must have fallen with great force 
from behind and from above; while the lowness of the roof, which any one 
might touch with his hand, would have rendered it impossible for the murderer, 
in such a position, to have raised his arm so as to have directed his weapon with 
any force against his victim. [From the position, too, in which Ruprecht was 
found, immediately behind the house door, which was open, the probability was, 
that the fatal blow had been given without the door, and that Ruprecht, after 
receiving it, had been able to stagger back into the passage. The house, as 
already mentioned, stood at the extreme ccrner of an obscure lane, to which 
there was no access from the other side. ‘Two steps led to the door in front, 
and on the left side of these steps was a stone seat, about two feet in height, 
and standing on these steps, apparently, the murderer had awaited him, and 
when the goldsmith came to the steps in front of the door, directed his blow at 
him from this ‘‘ bad eminence” behind. 

With what weapon the blow had been inflicted was not so clear. The 
unconnected expressions of Ruprecht seemed to point atan axe as the instrument ; 
but the opinion of the medical inspector rather was, that the blow had been given 
by a heavy sabre, and by an experienced hand. 

In the meantime all that could be done further was to wait in hopes that the 
wounded man would so far recover his senses as to be able to throw some light 
upon this atrocious deed. On the evening of the following day, he appeared 
sufficiently in his senses to warrant the judge in commencing his examination. 
The wounded man’s answers were given in monosyllables. He was asked,— 
“Who struck you?” ‘ Schmidt.”—* What is this Schmidt—where does he 
reside *’—* In the Most !’*—“ With what did he strike you 7"—* A hatchet.” 
— How did you know him?”—*“ By his voice.””—‘* Was he indebted to you ?” 
He shook his head. ‘ What was his motive ?”—* Quarrel.” From the state 
of exhaustion in which he appeared to be, the judge did not interrogate him 
further at the time as to the nature of the quarrel. To the first and second 
interrogatories, which were repeated, he again distinctly answered ‘* Schmidt,— 
wood-cutter.”” And he gave the same answer to similar questions put to him 
afterwards, in presence of the officials, by his daughter, sister, and son-in-law. 

Who then was Schmidt whom the dying man had denounced as his murderer ? 
Schmidt is as common a name in Germany as Smith in England ; and according- 
ly it turned out that there were three Schmidts in the town, all wood-cutters. 
One of them, Abraham Christopher Schmidt, resided in the Hohen Pflaster ; the 
other two, who were brothers, lived in the street called the Most, or the Walsh, 
to which the wounded man appeared to have alluded. With regard to the first, 
it was ascertained that he laboured under the charge of having been in early 
youth connected with a gang of thieves, and having been imprisoned in conse- 
quence ;—the second, who went by the name of the Great Schmidt, had been 
an old acquaintance of Ruprecht’s, but had ceased to be so in consequence of 
having given evidence against him in an action of damages ;—the third, who 
was distinguished from his brother by the name of the Little Schmidt, was also 
an acquaintance of Ruprecht’s, but one with whom he had never appeared to be 
on good terms. 

Before proceeding to the arrest of any of these individuals, Ruprecht, who 
had inthe meantime undergone the operation of trepanning, was again examined. 
When asked, in addition to the former questions, to which he gave the same 
answers,—which of the Schmidts he meant, the Great or the Little, he made 
some attempts to speak but failed. When asked again whether he resided on 
the Most—he was silent. Was it upon the Hohen Pflaster? He answered 
with difficulty, but distinctly, “Yes ; and then relapsed into insensibility. 

As he thus wavered between the inhabitants of the Most and that of the Hohen 
Pflaster, it was evident that all the three Schmidts must be taken into custody. 
They were accordingly apprehended, with the view of being confronted with the 
wounded man, and the murderer, if possible, identified by him. When they were 
brought into his room, Ruprecht was sensible, but unable to lift up his eyes, so 
that the main object of the interview was baffled. There were differences, how- 
ever, in the behaviour of these individuals, which, while they tended to avert 
suspicion from two of them, directed it with increasing force against the third. 
The two brothers appeared perfectly composed ;—they spoke to Ruprecht, called 
him by name, and expressed their sympathy for his situation. Not so the 
Schmidt of the Hohen Pflaster. He seemed agitated and restless ;—when ask- 
ed if he knew the person in bed, he first said he did not,—then that it was 
Ruprecht, and that he knew him well ;-—first, that he remained with his mother- 
in-law, on the evening of the murder, till eleven; then, that he had left his 
house at nine, and gone instantly to bed. He protested his innocence and igne- 
rance of the whole matter, and appealed to the testimony of his mother-in-law, 
his wife, and his neighbours. His evident agitation, and his contradictions, 
which he did not make any farther attempt to reconcile, appeared to the judge 
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sufficient grounds for subjecting him to the provisional arrest, and on the 10th of 
February he was committed to prison. 

On the following day all hope of eliciting further information from Ruprecht 
was put an end to by his death. After the interview already mentioned he never 
recovered his senses. 

* . * * . * 

Though there was some discrepancy between these witnesses as to time, that 
was easily accounted for without any suspicion of falsehood in the case of per- 
sons who had no clock or watch in the house to refer to, and particularly in a 
long and dark night in February. The only question was, which had made the 
nearest approach to the truth-—a question of considerable importance in refer- 
ence to the possibility of the guilt of the accused. ‘Taking a medium between 
the different periods, and supposing Schmidt to have reached his house accompa- 
nied by his wife about a quarter past nine, and to have been again found in bed 
on her return about half-past ten, the intervening period of an hour and a quar- 
ter was the whole time during which it was possible the crime could have been 
committed. The blow had been given by all accounts at a quarter past ten; the 
ale-house, where it took place, was at the distance of about a mile and a quarter 
from Schmict's house, and the path of a murderer going to or stealing home from 
the scene of his crime is seldom the most direct one. Supposing, however, that 
there was time enough to have reached the spot, completed the crime, and re- 
turned, which was barely possible, was it likely that a murder so cool and 
treacherous would be perpetrated by one who had been laboriously and indus- 
triously toiling for the support of his family the whole evening by his mother-in- 
law’s fire—who had peaceably returned home and gone to bed with his child— 
that a being so slow and sluggish in his intellect, so incapable of acting with de- 
cision in the ordinary affairs of life, should all at once, as if the scheme had 
long been matured, seize the instant when his wife had left the house, to spring 
up, hurry to a distance, lie in wait for, and deliberately murder a fellow being, 
and then be found quietly asleep at home in the course of a quarter of an hour 
after the crime was perpetrated! This, if the testimony of his wife was to be 
believed,—and there existed apparently no reason to doubt its truth,—was, to 
say the least, in the highest degree improbable. 

But the red spots upon the handle of his axe? How were these to be ac- 
counted for! The accused answered, that if such spots existed, of which he 
knew nothing, they must have proceeded from a swelling in the hand, produced 
by heat, which had burst the day before. But the swelling, it was answered, is 
upon the right hand; the stains are on the upper part of the handle near the 
blade, which is held in the /eft hand : if the stains had been occasioned by blood 
flowing from the swelling on the right, they must have been on a different part 
of the handle entirely, near the bottom. ‘The accused replied that he was what 
is generally termed left-handed, and that in hewing, contrary to the usual prac- 
tice, he held the lower part of the handle in his left hand, and the upper in his 
right ; a statement which was corroborated by his mother and others who were 
acquainted with him. Farther, the medical officer of the Court, on examining 
the stains, expressed his doubts whether they were really stains from blood at 
all, since they appeared to rub out more easily than they would have done if they 
had proceeded from such a cause. On this ground of suspicion, therefore, it was 
evident nothing could now be rested. 

The examination of the axe showed farther, that it could not well be the 
weapon with which the wounds had been inflicted. The wound caused by the 
blow of an axe striking straight down, and not drawn along like a sabre cut, was 
not likely to be longer than the edge of the blade itself. But here the length of 
the edge was only three and one-third inches, the length of the wound four 
inches; while the cut in the leather cap which had been divided, was four and 
one-third inches in length. ‘The form of the wound in the head, too, which at 
both ends came gently to a point, seemed irreconcilable with the broad and 
equally defined incision all along, likely to be made by the blade of an axe. 

Even the slender support afforded to the accusation by the charge of a pre- 
vious imprisonment for theft was next removed. The prisoner’s vindication of 
himself was found to be substantially correct ;—while his good character for so- 
briety, industry, simplicity, and good nature for years past, was established by a 
mass of evidence. 

Thus, one by one, the grounds of suspicion which had at first appeared to be 
assuming so firm and compact a form, crumbled away; and though Christopher 
Schmidt was not yet finally liberated, it was evident that as matters stood his 
speedy acquittal from the charge was certain. But as the cloud of suspicion 
passed off from Christopher, it gathered for a moment round the heads of his 
namesakes the Great and the Little Schmidt, inhabitants of the Walsh Street. 

Both of these individuals, as already mentioned, had been acquainted with 
Ruprecht ; and, so far at least as occasionally carousing together went, had 
been for a time among his usual boon companions. Their intimacy, however, 
for it never seemed to have amounted to friendship, had been suddenly put an 
end to in consequence of a quarrel, in which Ruprecht got involved with the 
surveyors of his district, Friendmann and Gotz, in the course of which the 
goldsinith, having publicly made some unfounded and abusive charges against 
these official persons, was convicted upon the evidence of his former acquaint- 
ances, the Schmidts, and sentenced to a short imprisonment on bread and water. 
Ruprecht had retaliated by an action of damages against Gotz and Friedmann, 
which was still in dependence at the time of his death. Was it possible, then, 
that these persons had made use of the Schmidts, who had previously given 
them the benefit of their testimony against Ruprecht, as instruments of their 
revenge against their pertinacious opponent! Possible certainly ;—but in the 
highest degree improbable : for the surveyors appeared throughout the whole pro- 
ceedings with Ruprecht to have acted with the greatest discretion and forbear- 
ance; and their general character was that of men utterly incapable of any act 
so atrocious, particularly from a motive so inadequate. Not less satisfactory 
was the report as to the character of the supposed actors, ths Schmidts, who 
were remarkable in their neighbourhood for their industrious and honest conduct, 
while the proof as to their not having committed the crime was finaliy placed 
beyond a doubt by the evidence of several witnesses, who spoke to the fact of 
their having returned home early on the night of the murder, and not having left 
the house till next morning. 

Two other circumstances at this time occurred, as if to show the endlessnese 
of this search after Schmidts ;—the one, that two other Schmidts were discover- 
ed, not indeed living in the town, but in the suburbs, and one of them the wood- 
man generally employed by Bieringer, Ruprecht’s son-in-law; but against 
neither of these was any trace of suspicion found. ‘The other circumstance was, 
that it was now ascertained that Ruprecht had not only varied in his accounts ae 
to the residence of his supposed assassin, but that in some of his conversations 
with his relatives, when asked if he knew who had injured him, he had answered 
in the negative. Perhaps then the whole was a mere vision growing out of the 
confusion of his mind at the time, and his mixing up the idea of a woodman’s 
axe, which he natnrally enough imagined had been the instrument of his death, 
with the recollection of the two woodmen, the Schmidts, who had played so 
conspicuous a part in the proceedings at the instance of the surveyors. 

Long indeed before this conclusion had been come to, it had occurred to some 
of the official persons that they were proceeding on a wrong scent, and that the 
actors in the villainy were to be found nearer home. 

When Ruprecht was found in the passage immediately after the blow, the 
expressions he used, it will be recollected, were—“ Villain, with the axe!” 
And shortly afterward, “My daughter'!—my daughter!” These had been 
naturally interpreted at the time into an expression of his anxiety to see her ; but 
circumstances subsequently emerging seemed to render it doubtful whether his 
exclamation did not bear a less favourable meaning. 

The matrimonial life of Bieringer and his wife, it appeared, had been longa 
very unhappy one. Her husband fora time constantly complained to his father- 
in-law of her love of dress, and her quarrelsome temper; which on one occasion 
had reached sucha height, that she had been subjected to an imprisonment of 
forty-eight hours for disturbing the peace of the neighbourhood. This last remedy 
had been found more efficacious than the previous complaints, and from that time 
down to the death of Ruprecht, the couple had lived on tolerable terms. 

Not so, however, Ruprecht and his son-in-law. Bieringer, who was a man of 
some education and refinement of manners, had never concealed the dislike with 
which he regarded the vulgar propensities of his father-in-law ; and this, added 
to his complaints against his wife, had so irritated the old man, that he never 
spoke of Bieringer but in terms of violent hostility. But a few days before 
his death, he had called him, before his own servant, a damned villain, whom he 
would never speak to evenif he were on his death-bed. Actuated by these 
feelings towards him, Ruprecht had for some time past determined to make a will, 
by which his property, which he was to leave his daughter, was to be placed 
entirely beyond the control of her husband ; and this intention he had announced, 
about two months before, to his daughter, and more lately to his apprentice 
Hégner, to whom he assigned as his reason his determination to disappoint that 
villain his son-in-law. Nay, within a few hours of his murder, he had sent for 
Hégner to assist him in arranging his papers, and had fixed the following Sunday 
for completing the long projected testament. ‘This intention he had announced 
in the hearing of his servant. From some one of these sources his determination 
might have been communicated to Bieringer ; 4 sufficient motive for the removal 
of the testator would thus have been furnished ; and unquestionably there was a 
singular coincidence in point of time between the conversation of Friday 
afternoon and the murder at night, which favoured the suspicion that they might 
stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 

When the intelligence of his father-in-law's being wounded was first brought 
to the house of Bieringer, he observed to his wife coldly, and with an appearance 
of ill humour, that she must go over to see her father, to whom something had 
happened, adding, “ we have nothing but plague with him.” The conduct of the 
daughter when she came into the ale-house seemed to some of the spectators to 
to display a want of real feeling. One of her first concerns was to see whether 
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her father hadhis keys about him, and having ascertained that he had, she took 


possession of, and walked away with them With the removal of her father 
from the inn to his own house, all her lamentations ceased. She appeared, as 
some of the witnesses stated, scarcely to treat him with ordinary kindness, and 
to give grudgingly, and of necessity, what was necessary for his comfort. ' 

While the investigation was proceeding against the Great Schmidt, she dis- 
played a singular anxiety to increase the suspicion against him, by reporting con- 
yersations with her father which no other person had heard; in which, besides 
pointing out Schmidt the Woodman and his murderer, he was made to add, ** he 
was a large man.” Her own husband, Bieringer, it is to be observed, was very 
small in stature. She made great eflorts to be allowed to be present when Schmidt 
was confronted with her fater, alleging as her reason, that she wished to remind 
him of the omnipresence of God, which might, perhaps, lead him to confession ; 
for the others, she was assured, were innocent of the crime. 

These attempts to throw suspicion on one who was nearly proved to have had 
no concern with the murder, the other suspicious circumstances in the conduct 
of the daughter, the situation in which Bieringer stood with his father-in-law, 
and the temptaion to make away with Ruprecht, arising from the intended exe- 


_eution of the testament, left at firet a strong impression on the mind of the judge 


that Bieringer, or some emissary of his, would be found to be the murderer. 

Here, also, however, as in the former cases, the grounds of suspicion va- 
nished, one by one, into thin air. ; 

That the words “my daughter!” uttered by Ruprecht, truly denoted nothing 
else but his anxiety to see her, appeared from the fact mentioned by his sister 
Clara, that such was his constant practice when any thing unpleasant or vexatious 
happened to him, an also from the evidence of the landlady, of the Holle, who 
stated that she herself had first suggested sending for his daughter, to which he 
assented by an affirmative nod of his head. Bieringer’s coldness anc indifference 
when the news of the accident were delivered to him, were such as might have 
been expected from one who, for a long time before, had been on terms of mutual 
dislike with his father-in-law; but by no means easily reconcilable with the 
supposition that he was himself, mediately or immediately, his murderer. The 
inferences arising from the depositions of the first witnesses as tothe insensibility 
evinced by the daughter, were entirely neutralised by the evidence of others, who 
described her conduct as dutiful and affectionate in the highest degree ; even the 
taking the keys from her father’s person appeared to have been done at the 
suggestion of the surgeon who was present, and who imagined that the murder 
might have been committed ase a prelintinary to robbery. Her accusation of 
Schmidt might have been feund on expressions really used by her father, whose 
mind it was now plainhad often wandered after the blow. . And the anxiety 
with which she followed it up was natural, and even laudable, supposing her to 
have once adopted the idea that Schmidt was the murderer. Even the ground 
work of the whole suspicion, namely, the supposed motive arising from the 
intended execution of the testament by which his wife’s fortune was to be placed 
beyond Bieringer’s control, was completely shaken ; for it was found that there 
was not even probable evidence that ever such an intention had reached his ears. 
His wife stated that she had never communicated to him her conversation with 
her father, which, from the indifferent terms on which they lived, and the 
consideration that it would have been an advantage to her had her father lived to 
carry his intentions as to his will into effect, appeared extremely probable ; nor 
had Hégner, his other confidant, divulged it to any one. The maid, who had 
been present during the interviews with Hégner on Friday afternoon, equally 
disclaimed having ever spoken of it. His brother and sisters had never heard of 
Ruprecht’s intentions. Finally, there was distinct evidence that Bieringer himself 
at least had not been the murderer; because, at a quarter past ten, when the 
murder was committed, he was proved to have been quietly seated in the parlour 
of the Golden Fish. The result of the preliminary investigations on the whole 
was to satisfy the judge that no real ground of suspicion existed either against 
Bieringer or his wife. 

Even after all these failures the investigation was not abandoned. The servant 
who had been called upon to point eut the name of any person who had done 
business with Ruprecht shortly before his death, mentioned that three persons, 
appearing to be of the regimental band, had been in Ruprecht’s house on the 
morning of the murder. On enquiry, it was ascertained that this statement was 
correct, and the three men, who turned out to be oboe players in the band, were 
forthwith taken into custody. It appeared from their own admission, that one 
of them, Préschl, had procured aloan of twenty-two florins from Ruprecht 
shortly before ; that the creditor had become clamorous for payment, and that the 
debtor, accompanied by the other two, Mihl and Spitzbart, had called on Ruprecht 
on the Friday morning, with the view of obtaining some delay; and that 
Ruprecht had fixed the following morning for accompanying Prdéschl to his brother- 
in-law, from whom he said he expected to recéive the money. Add to this, the 
opinion, which from the first had been expressed by the inspecting physician, 
‘that the blow seemed to have been inflicted by a sabre; and there was enough 
to warrant the judge in thinking that here, at last, he might have stumbled upon 
the real murderer. Here also, however , the rising fabric of evidence was at 
once overturned by aclear proof of alibi on the part of one and all of the 
suspected assassins. 

And here, at last, justice was obliged to give up the pursuit ; nor has any light 
been since thrown upon this strange story. 


Police, 


Tue Cuaraey Fiooren—A gentleman named Goddard was brought be- 
fore the Lord Mayor charged with having inflicted divers unruly blows on and 
about the person of one of his Majesty’s Guardians of the night, and also with 
having forcibly seized and taken from off the sacred head of the said guardian 
a woollen wig, and sopping the same in the mud, whereby, and by reason 
of which assaults, he the said guardian was deprived of the benefit of his said 
wig, and caught a severe cold. 

The watchman stated that as he was going his rounds, at 12 o’clock on Satur- 
day night, he cried out the hour in an audible wotce, and the defendant mimicked 
him so that the people laughed as he did hie duty. He told the defendant not 
to cry the hour, as “it warn’t not fit by no means for none but watchmen to do 
so ;” but the gentleman continued the offence, and, moreover, struck the wit- 
ness’s comrade, who endeavoured to prevail upon him not to disturb the neigh- 
ge In the scuffle the witness's wig tumbled off and was sopped in the 
mud. 

The Lord Mayor—I thought the absurd practice of calling the hour was 
long since abandoned. 

Ledbetter, the Marshalman, said it was still kept up all through the City. 

The Lord Mayor said he perceived, too, that some of the old-fashioned 
watchmen were retained, as was evident from the appearance of the poor old 
man with the muddy wig. He often heard the watchmen’s voice, but never yet 
heard the hour. 

Mr. Hobler said he believed the guardians of the night never knew the hour, 
and that they generally started out of their sleep to join in the unseasonable 
contest for the annoyance of their inhabitants. 

The defendant said that the watchmen had treated him most unmereifully. 
One of them cried the hour so unintelligibly that he (defendant) cried it after- 
ward to show him the way he ought to exercise his lungs. Suddenly the two 
attacked him most violently, and kicked him in the shins, and pummelled him 
in the puddle, so that he got as wet as the wig that fell off accidentally. They 
then dragged him to the station-house, from which he was removed to the Comp- 
ter, where he was detained until Monday morning, and all for nothing but ery- 
ing the hour better than the watchmen. He was a respectable citizen of Lon- 
don, and felt that he had been grossly abused. 

The Lord Mayor said it was evident that the watchman was afraid that he 
should be superseded by the greater vocal accomplishments of the defendant, 
who could have no right to join in the chorus until he became one of the frater- 
nity—(laughter.) 

T he defendant said it was rather too 
him for so harmlessly employing himself. 

The Lord Mayor admitted that fact; but said that the defendant had acted 
very foolishly in crying the hour, and that what he had suffered would, proba- 


bly, make an alteration in him for the better. His Lordship then discharged 
tthe gentleman. 


much to inflict such punishment upon 











Summary. 


Anecdote of Napoleon.—At Dresden, while the ails were in the neighbour- 
hood, he was up at day-break toiling like a captain of engineers. While the staff 
were constructing the bridge in place of the one burnt by the Russians, he took 
his stand beside a building which had served for a depot of ammunition. The 
Russian fire was drawn upon this point, anda shell had nearly closed the cam- 
paign ; it burst over the spot where he stood, struck the side of the building, and 
vdashed a large fragment of wood or stone at his feet. While all round him 
were alarmed at his hazard, he coolly turned the fragment over and observed, 
“* A few inches nearer and it would have done its business.” —Journul of the De- 
Sence of Hamburgh. [A book written with great spirit and talent, full of good 
sense and good feeling. } 

Line of Succession.—It was observed by a noble Earl, an eminent upholder of 
‘the Tory interest in one of the northern counties of England, that whenever he 
came Out of his gateway he was greeted by the earnest salutation of a withered 
crone, who had taken her situation on the steps :—« Long life to your Lordship ! 
May your Lordship live for ever.” Astonished to find that, month after month, 
his gratuities produced no change in the wording of her apostrophe, Lord L 
one day accosted her :—‘* My good woman, you appear very earnest for the con- 
tunuance of my days; have you any particular interest in my preservation !"— 








“To be sure I have,”’ cried the old woman ;.‘‘ L recollect your uncle, Sir James, 
when he owned the estate and ruled over us; and a bitterer enemy of the poor 
never broke bread. Then came your father, who was a still blacker curse to us ; 
and everybody said we could never be worse off. When you came to the estate, 
my Lord, we found out our mistake ; and what may come after you is a dreadful 
thing to think of! Long life to your Lordship! May your Lordship live for 
ever.” —Tait's Magazine 

In the relationships of domestic life the character of Petrarch seems to have 
but little claims to the praise either of virtue or of amiableness. As a father,— 
for it cannot be concealed that the sentimental lover of Laura was the parent of 
two natural children by two different mothers,—he was, it appears, unfortunate 
in a perverse and yexatious son, and so little attached to his daughter that he 
would never suffer her to reside under his roof. And here it may be remarked, 
as characteristic of the imaginative race to which Petrarch belonged, that the very 
son whom, while living, he regarded as his shame and disgrace, was yet, when 
dead, and thus converted into a creature of the imagination, dwelt upon by his 
memory unceasingly with the most devoted fondness.— Metropolitan Magazine 
(in an article by Mr. 'T’. Moore). 

The Literary Fit.—In the 12th volume (for December) of Moore’s uniform 
edition of Byron’s works there is the following note on his Lordship’s mention of 
Maturin :—** The Rev. Charles Maturin (a curate in Dublin) died in 1824. His 
first production, the House of Montorio, a romance, is the only one of his works 
that survived him. When he wished his family to be aware that the fit was on 
him, this fantastical gentleman used to stick a wafer on his forehead.” ‘ Ma- 
turin,” says Lord Byron, “sent his Bertram and a letter to the Drury-lane Com- 
mittee without his address, so that at first I could give him no answer. When I 
at length hit upon his residence, I sent him a favourite one, and something more 
substantial.” By the way, there are several gross errors in the editorial notes in 
the last volume, which, when we have time, we sl.alt point out. 

Hereditary Deformity.—A French lady (Mad. M—) has had 12 children, nine 
boys, and three girls. One of the boys has a supernumerary toe on the left foot ; 
another has six toes on each foot. The eldest brother, who has no superabun- 
dant toes, has six children; one of them has the additional toe. One of the 
daughters had a supernumerary finger on the hand; it was amputated when she 
was an infant. A sister of Mad. D— ha? several children; one of them had the 
supernumerary toe, she (the mother) being free from it—Medical Gazette. 

On the 14th inst. a working goldsmith went to Belleville to practice shooting 
at a mark with a pistol, when, instead of aiming at the target, though several per- 
sons were present, he discharged the pistol at his breast. ‘Thongh the ball did 
not enter his body, a severe wound was inflicted, and he was carried in a danger- 
ous state into the hospital of Saint-Louis. It is said that he had just lost at play 
in the Palais Roya! a sum of 25,000f., which he had previously won.—French 
paper. 

A cause embracing circumstances of a very peculiar and interesting character 
is appointed to be tried in one of the courts of law. The action is to recover 
damages for breach of marriage contract. The lady who appears as plaintiff in 
the suit has laid her damages at £20,000. She is stated to be possessea of great 
personal attractions, and mistress of a very large fortune. The defendant is a 
clergyman of the established church, and so great a reluctance does he appear to 
have to the exposure of the circumstances in a court of law, that he has offered to 
settle £6000 per annum upon his fair opponent, provided she will consent to 
forego proceedings against him. ‘The lady, however, has positively refused to ac- 
cede to this proposal, and it istherefure expected that the cause will be tried. A 
special jury have been summoned for the occasion. —Ohbserver. 

The census of the members of the established church resident in Belfast, is 
now nearly completed, and the number of individuals already ascertained amounts 
to nearly 14,000, exclusive of the inhabitants of Ballymacarrett, which is now 
part of this borough.— Belfast Chronicle. 

In The Life of a Sailor is a narrative of the wreck of a vessel off the Ha- 
vannah. The crew took to the boat, which upset; they succeeded in righting 
her, and while two men were baling her with their hats a shark was seen to ap- 


proach. No language can convey an idea of the panic which seized the 
struggling seamen. Every one now strove the n:ore to obtain a moment's 
safety. Well they knew that one drop of blood would have been scented by the 


everlasting pilot fish, the jackalls of the shark; and that their destruction was 
inevitable if one only of these monsters should discover the rich repast or be led 
to its food by the little rapid hunter of its prey. A few minutes after about 15 
sharks came right amongst them. The boat was again upset by the simultaneous 
endeavour to escape danger, and the 22 sailors were again devoted to destruc- 
tion. At firet the sharks did not seem inclined to seize their prey, but swam 
in amongst the men, playing in the water, sometimes leaping about and rubbing 
against their victims. ‘This was of short duration. A loud shriek from one of 
the men announced his sudden pain; a shark had seized him bythe leg, and 
severed it entirely from the body. No sooner had the blood been tasted than 
the dreaded attack took place : another and another shriek proclaimed the loss 
of limbs. Some were torn from the boat, to which they vainly endeavoured to 
cling—some, it was supposed, sunk from fear alone. The sharks had tasted the 
blood, and were not to be driven from their feast. By great exertion again the 
boat was righted, and two men were in her ; the rest had all perished. The two 
survivors resolved, with gallant hearts, to redouble their exertions. They 
lightened the boat sufficiently not to be easily overset. ‘The voracious mon- 
sters endeavoured to upset the boat; they swam by its side, in seeming anxiety 
for their prey ; but after waiting some time they separated. The two rescued 
seamen, in spite of the horrors they had -witnessed ; soon fell asleep, and were 
the next day fortunately picked up by a vessel. 

Courter of Christmas.—The frost set in so sharply on Wednesday, 19th Dec. 
that the ice carts were busily employed on Thursday in furnishing the confec- 
tioners with their first supply for the season. 

A Christian's Will.—Mr. John Hill, who departed this life at his house, Great 
Chapel-street, Westminister, on Monday, the 12th ult. in the 88th year of 
his age, had been for many years a subscriber and friend to most of the principal 
religious and benevolent institutions, and has not forgotten them in his will. 
The following are among the sums left :— 

Lock Asylum, £50 ; London Female Penitentiary, £100; British and Foreign 
Bible Society, £200; Church Missionary Society, £200; London Missionary 
Society, £100; Moravian Missionary Society, £200; Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion, £100; Female Penitentiary (West), £50; Religious Tract Society, 
£200; Ranelagh Infants’ Friend Society, £50; Hibernian Society, £100; 
Westminster Hospital, £100; Baptist Missionary Society, £100; Refuge for 
the Destitute, £100; Emberton Schools, £50; Aged Pilgrims, £50; for an 
annual sermon at Ranelagh Chapel on Whit-Sunday raorning, £100; Home Mis- 
sionary Society, £100; Indigent Blind, £100; Infant School, Hereford, £150; 
Schools at Hereford, £150; Westminster New Charity School, £100; London 
Orphan Asylum, £100; Highbury College, £100; Islington College, £100; 
Christian Instruction Society, £100; Friends’ Almshouses, Camberwell, £50; 
Hans ‘Town School ; £100 ; Philanthropic Society, £100 ; Associate Fund (Poor 
Ministers), £100; Penitentiary, St. George’s East, £80; Bromyard Meeting 
(in trust), £100; Sunday Schools, Broadway Church, £100; Pimlico Schools, 
£50; Broadway Church Benevolent Society, £100; National Benevolent So- 
ciety, £50; Charles-street Dispensary, £200 ; Bristol Education Society, £100 ; 
Longacre Schools, £50; Longacre Benevolent Society, £50. 

Arrival of the Turkish Ambassador —His Excellency Namik Pacha and 
suite has arrived in town, ona special! mission from the Ottoman Porte to the 
British court. His highness and the four gentlemen composing his suite are so- 
journing at Grillion’s Hotel, in Albemarle-street. The object of his mission is 
supposed to specially relate to the state of affairs in Egypt, and the final arrange- 
ment respecting Greece. On Monday, his excellency and suite, accompanied 
by Monsieur Jean de Maurojeni, visited the several members of the corps 
drplomatique.— Spectator, Dec. 23. 

Depredations in London and its Vicimty.—Various statements have been 
laid before the legislature, for the purpose of showing the great extent of the de- 
predations committed upon public and private property, in and about London in 
the course of one year. ‘The offences are specified under the following heads :— 

1. Petty thefts, by servants, apprentices sweeps, &c., consisting 


of articles of small value - - - - - - - £510,000 
Small articles of plate, glass, jewellery, &c. stolen by servants - 200,000 
2. Thefts on the Thames, and quays adjacent - - - - 500,000 
3. Thefts and frands connected with metropolitan dockyards - 300,000 


4. Depredations committed by burglars, highway robbers, &c. computed as 
follows :-— 





Plate, jewellery, watches, &e.  - : - - - £100,000 
Highway robbery of money, notes, &c - - - 75,000 
Private stealing, and pocket picking - - - - 25,000 
Stealing cattle, horses, sheep, corn, and provender - 20,000 
220,000 
5. Frauds by coining - - - - - - - - 200,000 
6. Frauds by counterfeiting public securities, bonds, &c. and utter- 
ing forged notes and bills of exchange - . ° ° - 170,000 


£2,100,000 





Making a total of r ‘ é 





At the first view the magnitude of the above sum appears astonishing ; but, al- 
though put in round number, it is considered, by those who have the best op- 
portunity of judging, to be under rather than over rated. It should be borne in 
| mind that there is upwards of 80 millions of property laden and unladen on 
the river Thames in the course of the year. 





The Literary Polish Association held their second evening meeting in Sus- 





sex Chambers, Duke-street, St. James’s, on Thursday, the 20th ioe nt. A pa- 
per on the patriotism of Pulish women was read by Dr.“ Evans;of*Hampstead, 
at the conclusion of which the President gave for the inspection of the com- 
pany one of the ducats that were coined, during the late struggle, out of the 
wedding-rings offered by the Polish matrons on the altar of their country. The 
party was large, and contained many ladies. It was enlivened by exquisite 
music. M. Macejowski, a Polish gentleman, lately arrived in London, a first- 
rate performer on the violin, played several national airs with electrifying effect. 
All the other musical artists vied with him in their efforts to please; and above 
all the flute-player, a gentleman also of Polish extraction, was most successful ; 
his performance was absolutely enchanting. Several Polish officers came in 
their national military dress. 

On Tuesday the workmen finished the stone pillar last erected on Carlton- 
terrace, for the statue of the late Duke of York. It is 140 feet high, with a 
flight of steps in the interior, and a gallery at the top, similar to the Monument 
near London Bridge. ‘The statue will be of bronze, and 15 feet high. 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles has, we understand, made considerable progress in the 
composition of his new-play, intended for Covent Garden, the hero of which Mr. 
Knowles intends to personate himself. The lovely Miss Ellen Tree, at present 
the most popular actress in her peculiar line, at either of the metropolitan thea- 
tres, has a character assigned to her of great delicacy and beauty.—Bell’s Mes- 
senger, Dec. 23. 

It is a singular fact that the Board of Control, as at present constructed, con- 
tains five Scottish gentlemen, viz.:—Mr. Charles Grant, the President; and 
Messrs. Robert Gordon, Stewart Mackenzie, Robert Grant, and Holt Macken- 
zie, Commissioners. Mr. C. Grant and Mr. 8. Mackenzie are candidates for 
the representation of Scotch counties. Mr. Macaulay, the Secretary to the 
Board, and the riewly elected M. P. for Leeds, gains an increase of salary to the 
amount of £600 per annum by his translation from a Commissionership of the 
Board to the office of Secretary. 

It must afford infinite pleasure to the officers of the Navy and Marines, 
that not only is the King directing his attention to their claims, but that the 
Admiralty are equally desirous of aiding by every means in their power the fur- 
therance of his Majesty's wishes. Indeed there is no doubt but that very shortly 
both branches of the service will be benefitted to some extent.— Courier, Dec. 22. 

Wednesday Dec. 19, was observed as a day of thanksgiving in the churches 
within the jurisdiction of the Scotch Presbytery of London, for the comparative 
lightness with which this kingdom has hitherto been visited with chelera. 

The Mildew, by Mr. John Haycroft-—Most of the peach and nectarine trees, 
ina very extensive garden, were long since badly infected with the mildew ; and 
for the last four or five years, were invariably getting worse, although I was con- 
stantly trying almost every experiment I had seen recommended, as well as 
others on my ownjudgment. ‘The result was no improvement, and the trees 
became so bad, that Lord Doneraile advised me to throw them out altogether, 
and replace them with young ones. Being aware that there was nothing amiss 
with the roots, and that all the evil was above the surface I suggested trying 
them another year, to which his lordship assented. In January last, I had all the 
nails carefully drawn, and the trees detached from the wall ; the nails and shreds 
being removed, I then cut back every young shoot I conceived likely to break, to 
an eye ortwo. My next object was to get the trees most carefully washed with 
the composition given below, making use of a sponge where it could be used 
with effect, and in all the crevices and joints using a painter’s small soft sash 
brush. This being performed, I got all the old nail holes stopped, and the 
walls perfectly cleaned. I then nailed the trees to the wall again, and I have 
now’ the satisfaction to find that I have not the slightest appearance of mildew or 
blight of any kind. The wood is perfectly healthy and well furnished. The 
trees are from ten to twelve feet in height, and equally spread out .on every 
side. They have been planted about fourteen years, and from their present 
appearance I can have little doubt of a plentiful crop next season. In fact, those 
who saw them last January can scarcely be persuaded that they are the same 
trees. 

The following is the composition used ;—To four gallons of rain or river 
water, add two poundsof soft soap, one pound of flowers of sulphur, one pound 
of roll tobacco, one quart fresh slaked lime, and one pint of spirits. of turpen- 
tine. Mix the whole well together, and boil the mixture slowly for half an 
hour.—Gardener’s Mag 

Destroying the apple bug.—Oil and soot well mixed together, and rubbed in 
with a brush, is an effectual cure for the apple bug on trees, for though it may ap- 
pear again on the same trec, it will never attack the parts saturated with the 
mixture.—ib 

To raise Peas in Autumn.—The purple-flowered peas are found to answer best 
for a late crop in Autumn, as they are not so liable to be mildewed as many of 
the other sorts, and will continue flowering till the first frost stops them. These 
peas may be sown in July, August or so late as the first week in September, if 
sown in a warm sheltered situation, and in a soil inclining to sand. Soak the 
peas in warm milk, and after you have drawn the drills, water them before you 
sow the peas; it is best to sow them towards evening. If the Autumn should 
prove very dry, they will require frequent watering. When peas are sown be- 
fore Winter, or early in the Spring, they are very apt to be eaten by mice. 
To prevent this, soak the peas for a day or two in train oil, before you sow 
them, which will encourage their vegetation, and render them so obnoxious to 
mice, that they will not eat them. 

Sixty years ago a pound of cotton could only be extended to a thread of 17,000 
vards, and this by the close and diligent application of a man for the whole day. 
But by steam-power, a pound of fine cotton can now be extended into a thread 
167 miles long, and that, with the attendance of a mere child. 

Voluntary Taxation in England.—The retail value of the gin annually con- 
sumed in this country, amounts to nearly twenty millions. Including the smug- 
gled spirits, it is probably more. 

In recently removing the rubbish of one of the houses burnt down during the 
late riots in Queen-square, Bristol, there were found the bonesof no less than 
five of the deluded wretches who were active in that dreadful scene, and feil 
victims to the conflagration they themselves had raised. 

At Horncastle, a few weeks ago, Mr. Longstaff, auctioneer, sold 28 lots of 
oak wood growing on five acres and a half of land for the enormous sum of 
£583 being an average of 3s. 6d. per foot cube. 

Chatsworth Hospitalities—During the period of the recent royal visit, here 
were consumed the following provisions, exclusive of fish, game, poultry, pigs, 
and venison, namely eighteen bullocks, elevent lambs, and one hundred and se- 
venty sheep. 

Julius Caesar had for his seal, Venus armed with a Dart, of which we have 
numerous copies. ‘This was to flatter his pride of ancestry, he pretending that 
he was descended from Venus and -Eneas—Augustus, when he assumed the em- 
pire, had a Sphinx, which at length he abandoned to elude the pleasantries of the 
wits ; this sphinx (they said) portends riddles. He afterwards adopted the Head 
of Alexander, and at length his own portrait, engraved by Dioscorides ; Pompey’s 
seal was a Lion holding a Sword: and when after his death it was presented to 
Ceasar, the crafty rival pretended to burst into tears.—The seal of Mecenas was 
a Frog, which, as it was usually annexed to his tax-bills, rendered the animal an 
object of terror, and made its hoarse croaking a sound peculiarly harsh and un- 
musical.—Library of the Fine Arts. 

Porcelain. —The first manufactories of porcelain in England were those at 
Bow, and at Chelsea, near London. In these, however, nothing but soft porce- 
lain was made. ‘Ihis was a mixture of white clay and fine white sand from 
Alum bay, in the Isle of Wight, to which such a proportion of pounded glass 
was added, as, without causing the ware to soften so as to lose its form, would 
give it, when exposed to a full red heat, a semi-transparency resembling that of 
the fine porcelain of China. The Chelsea ware, besides bearing a very imper- 
fect similarity in body to the Chinese, admitted only of a very fusible lead glaze ; 
and in the taste of its patterns, and in the style of their execution, stood as low 
perhaps as any on the list. The China works at Derby come, I believe, the next 
in date; then those of Worcester, established in 1751 ; and the most modern 
arc those of Coalport, in Shropshire ; of the neighbourhood of Newcastle, in 
Staffordshire, and in other parts of that country. The porcelain clay used at 
present in all the English works is obtained in Cornwall, by pounding and wash- 
ing over the grey disintegrated granite which occurs in several parts of that 
country ; by this means the quartz and mica are got rid of, and the clay result- 
ing from the decomposition of the felspar is procured in the form of a white 
somewhat gritty powder. It is not for me to determine which of our English 
porcelains is the best ; probably, indeed, one will be found superior in hardness 
another in whiteness, a third in the thinness and evenness of the glaze, a fourth 
in the form of the articles, a fifth in the design, and a sixth in the colours In 
hardness and in fusibility, they are probably all inferior to the Dresden and to 
the Levrés porcelain ; for pieces in biscuit and in white glaze, from both these 
manufactories, are imported in considerable quantities, in order to be painted 
and finished. But it is equally certain, that the last ten years have seen the com- 
mencement, and, in part, the completion, of such improvements in this fabric, 
as will probably place the English porcelains on an equality with the best of Con- 
tinental ones.—Repertory of Patent Inventions. 

Old English Oak.—Died, a short time back, at Crathorne, Yorkshire, R. 
Chapman, Fsq., aged 107 years. He was born and lived all his time in the 
same parish. The same may be said of his father and grandfather for several 
generations, and they all farmed under the Crathorne family successively.— 
Norwich East Anglhan 

Plying- Fish.—Beyond 22° of latitude Humboldt fourd the surface of the sea 
covered with flying-fish, (Ezocetus rolitans,) which sprung into the air to a height 
of twelve, fifteen, and even eighteen feet, and sometimes fell on the deck. The 
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t size of the swimming-bladder in these animals, being two-thirds the 
length of their body, as well as that of the spectoral fins, enable them to traverse 
in the air a space of twenty-four feet horizontal distance before falling again into 
the water. They are incessantly pursued by dolphins while under the surface, 
and when flying are attacked by frigate-birds, and other predatory species. Yet 
it does not seem that they leap intothe atmosphere merely to avoid their ene- 
mies; for, like swallows, they move by thousands in a right line, and always in 
adirection opposite to that of the waves. The air contained in the swimming- 
bladder has been supposed to be pure oxygen ; but Humboldt found it to consist 
of ninety-four parts of azote, four of oxygen, and two of carbonic acid. —Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library, No. X. 

Temperature of England.—The mean temperature of London is about 2 
deg. higher than that of the surrounding country; the difference exists chiefly in 
the night, and is greatest in winter, and least in spring. During the whole year 
the mean temperature of England does not vary in different years more than 
four degrees and a half— Mechanic's Magazine. 

Flight of Birds —Mr. Cartwright, who lived in a desolate region, computed 
the rate at which certain wild ducks flew to be 90 miles an hour. The celebrat- 
ed Spallanzi found, by experiment, that a swallow flew from Bologna to Mo- 
dena, a distance of 20 miles, in 13 minutes ; and he affirms, that the common 
swift can fly 60 miles an hour. 








Vavicties. 


Highland Spirit.—A piper of a distinguished Highland Regiment, on being 
asked to subscribe to the monument of Sir Walter Scott, replied with an oath, 
—* Deed [ll do nae such thing; Sir Walter Scott ance keepit a piper, and 
made him clean the knives and forks; efter that, I’ll no gie a shilling til’ him.” 

Married.—In Cork, R. Handyside, Esq RK.N. to Letitia, daughter of Isaac 
Bell, Esq. 

Another marvel’s here to swell 
Love’s matchless mysteries of yore ! 
For lo! the ringing of the Bell, 
Proclaims the belle a Bell no more. 

An Ewasive Answer.— Well, Mr. M.’’ asked an acquaintance of a celebrated 
horse-dealer who was leaving Long Pole W. the other day, “have you been 
paid your bill?’”—** No,” replied the hero of the manger, “I always gets an 
ewasive answer when I axes for it.”,—‘‘ What was his excuse to-day ?’”’ asked 
the inquirer.—“ Vy, he said he’d see me d—4 first,” replied M. 

Pathos.—A gentleman was remarking to a friend last evening, how exquisitely 
pathetic was Mrs. Yates in Henriette the Forsaken. Sir, replied the other, I was 
seated in the pit, and obliged to seek shelter under an umbrella from the shower 
of tears that fell from the boxes. 

Novel Luggage.—A certain Irish Lord, of large proportions and little means, 
had an immense upper Benjamin charged by a stage-coachman a few days since 
as luggage. He was exclaiming about it to Croker as an unheard-of imposition, 
saying ‘“‘ who the divil iver heard of a coat being called luggage!” ‘ Very 
true,” replied J. W. C., “it can only be accounted for by the fact of your’s 
being a box-cvat.”’ 

The College Cholera.—The Evening Packet has the following College con :— 
«* Why will the Solicitor-General, (Mr. Crampton) at the College election look 
like a man in the last stage of the cholera !—Because he’ll be Crampt-on all 
gma again, say we of the Age. D’ye give it np !—Because he'll look 

ue. 

From the Satirist. 

An adddress to the electors of Pontefract, England, on their electing Mr. Gully, 
the celebrated pugilist as their representative in the new Reform Parliament. 

Ye Pontefract electors, 
Your songs of triumph sing, 
Let all your chimes congratulate 
A brother of the “ ring.” 


For, well have you confuted, 
The Tory cligue’s attacks, 

By choosing for your member 
A thorough lad of whacks. 

On Lord John Russell's measures 
We safely may rely, 

For Gully goes to treat his foes 


age had increased together, ‘to that fellow bawling out his mutton pies; why 
he wastes as much breath in a minute as would !ast me for a month. 


ing concern or not. 


Soliloquy of Quin, on beholding the embalmed body of the good Duke Humphrey. 
1 





Che Albion. 


Asthma and Extravagance.—* Do listen,” said Mr. A., whose asthma,and 


James Smith was asked, the other day, if Waterloo-bridge was now a loos- 
“ Go over it, and you'll be ¢oll’d” was the reply. 


A plague on Egypt’s arts I say ; 
Embalm the dead—on senseless clay, 
Rich wine and spices waste ! 

Like Sturgeon or like Brawn, shall I 
Bound in a precious pickle lie, 
Which I can never taste ? 


Let me embalm this trunk of mine 
With Turtle fat, and Bordeaux wine, 
And spoil th’ Egyptian trade. 

Then Gloucester’s Duke, more happy I, 
Emba!lmed alive, old Quin shall die, 

A mummy ready made !— 


A Negro’s Answer.—A planter in St. Domingo was one day disposing of a 
horse to a neighbour, and being questioned by the purchaser regarding its qua- 
lities, among the rest, whether it kicked, the disposer replied it was the quietest 
beast imaginable. He had, however, hardly used the expressions when it flung 
up its heels to the danger of the bystanders. ‘The purchaser being irritated at 
the duplicity of the other, reproached him with his intended deception, when to 
substantiate the peaceful character of the animal he called one of his slaves, and 
demanded of him if he ever saw this fine animal kick before ? ‘*O no, me, mass,” 
smartly answered the negro, *‘ never saw him kick before—always saw him kick 
behind.” 
—-_. 
ON THE UTILITY OF FIXING LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS IN SHIPS. 
By W.S. Harris, Esq. MEMBER OF THE PLYMOUTH INSTITUTION 
From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 

1. A thunder-storm is the result of a great natural action, subsisting between 
an extensive stratum of cloud, and a corresponding portion of the earth’s surface, 
together with the intervening atmosphere ; and is the result of some powerful 
agency, the nature of which is as yet undiscoverd. 

2. The active principle of a thunder-storm, however, may be considered as an 
extremely subtle species of matter, universally pervading nature, and distributed 
in bodies, in quantities proportionate to their capacities for it, so that when 
accumulated in and about certain bodies, and abstracted at the same time, from 
other bodies, a tendency to regain the previous state of proportionate distribution 
is marked by a certain train of phenomena; thus, a concentrated action is 
frequently set up between the overcharged and undercharged bodies, which 
produces all the effects of a violent and terrific expansive force, for the original 
state of proportionate distribution is often restored bya rapid explosion, at 
which instant the most compact bodies are broken; whilst, at the same time, 
there is such an evolution of heat, that substances directly in the line of action 
are sometimes inflamed, fused, and ignited. 

3. This easy and elementary view of electrical action may not be altogether 
useless; for to investigate any branch of physical science with success, it is 
always advantageous to arrange our ideas in some determinate order, by means of 
which the details assume a clear and connected form ; for although it must be 
admitted, that every theory is merely a way of picturing to ourselves the course 
of nature, it may be always sufficient, and admissible, so long as it is consistent 
with the observed phenomena, and not contradicted by any known fact. 

4. Inthe progress of electrical enquiries, it lias been found, that some substances 
oppose but comparatively little resistance to the passage of the electrical agency, 
whilst, on the contrary, other substances seem to arrest its course altogether; a 
fact which induced electricians to consider bodies as possessed of these peculiar 
properties, and to classify them in relation to this conducting or non-conducting 
power. Substances which oppose but comparatively little resistance to an 
electrical explosion, have therefore been termed conductors, whilst those which 
offer resistance to its progress, have been termed non-conductors, or occasionally, 
from the same cause, trsulators. In the conducting class, we find, allthe metals, 
concentrated acids, water, well-burnt charcoal, wood, diluted acids, and saline 





With Gully bility. 

What harp enamoured damsel 
Will hesitate to chouse, 

Both pere and mere when she shall hear, 
A “ Bochsa’s” in “ the house?” 

And should our country’s vessel 
Dismasted be in war, 

What man could be more fit than he 
For getting up a spar. 

HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1833 
4 LETTER FROM & SETTLER FOR LIFE IN VAN DIEMAN’S LAND 
To Mary, at No. 45, Mount-street Grosvenor-square. 

Dear Mary,—i.ittel did I Think whenI advertisd in the Tims for annother 
Plaice of taking wan in Vandemin’s land. But s0 it is and hear I am amung 
Kangerooses and Savidges and other Forriners, But government offers to Yung 
Wimmin to Find them in Vittles and Drink and Close and Husbands was turms 
-“ to be sneazed at, so I rit to the Outlandish Seckertary and he was so Kind as 

rant. 

Wen this cums to Hand go to Number 22 Pimpernel Place And mind and go 
betwixt Six and sevin For your own Sake cos then the fammily Having Dinner 
give my kind love to betty Housmad aad Say I am safe of my Jurney to Forrin 
parts And I hope master as never Mist the wine and brought them into trubble 
on My accounts. But I did not Like to leav for Ever and Ever without treeting 
my Friends and feller servents and Drinking to all their fairwells. In my Flury 
when the Bell rung I forgot to take My own Key out of missis Tekaddy but I 
hope sum wan had the thought And it is in Good hands but shall be obleeged to 
no. Lickwise thro my Loness of Sperrits my lox of Hares quite went out of 
My Hed as was prommist to Be giv to Gorge and Willum and the too Futmen 
at the too next dores But I hop and Trust betty pacified her with lox of Her hone 
as I begd to Be dun wen I rit Her from dover. O Mary wen I furst see the 
dover Wite clifts out of site wat with squemishness aud Feelings I almost 
repentid givin Ingland warning And had douts if I was goin to better my self. 
But the steward was verry kind tho I could make Him no returns xcept by Dustin 
the ship for Him And helpin to wash up his dishes. Their was 50 moor Yung 
Wimmin of us and By way of passing tim We agreed to tell our Histris of our 
selves taken by Turns But they all turned out Alick we had All left on acount 
of Testacious masters and crustacious Mississis and becos the Wurks was too 
much For our Strenths but betwixt yew and Me the reel truths was beeing 
Flirted with and unprommist by Perfidus yung men. With sich exampils befour 
there Minds I wunder sum of them was unprudent enuff to the Salers whom are 
covered with Pitch but famus Not sticking to there Words. has for Me the 
Mate chose to be verry Pertickler wan nite Setling on a Skane of Rops but I 
er him his anser and lucky I did for am infourmed he as Got too more Marred 

ives ina state of Bigamy thank Goodness wan can marry in new Worlds 
without mates. Since I have been in My pressent Sitiation I have had between 
too and three offers for My Hands and expex them Evry day to go to fistcufs 
about Me this is sum thing lick treeting Wimmin as Wimmin ought to be treeted 


Nun of your sarcy Buchers and Backers as brakes there Prommissis the sam as 
Pi Crust wen its maid Lite and skivvry And then laffs in Your face and say they 
I dont menshun names but 
Eddard as drives the Fancy bred will no Wat I mean. As soon as ever the Botes 
Tode to Land I dont agrivate the Truth to say there was haf a duzzin Bows 
apeace to Hand us out to shoar and sum go so Far as say they was offered to thro 


ean hav anny Gal they lick round the Square. 


Specking ‘Trumpits afore they left the Shipside. 


A PARODY. 
Upon the Epitaph from Grey's Elegy in a Country Church- Yard. 
ere rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to sinecures and jobs well known ; 
A rotten borough smil’d upon his birth, 
And made him an M. P. at twenty-one. 


Long were his speeches, glibly learnt by rote, 
They drew his country dearly’s bought attention : 
He gave to Ministers his all—a vote ; 
He gain'd from them—'twas ali he wished—a pension. 


No further seek his merits to display, 

Nor view his faults with too severe an eye, 
Since in the calm repose of Schedule A 

His borough and himself together lie. 


The Retort.—Y esterday, when the Rev. Tigh Gregory polled at College for | 
the Solicitor-General and Mr. Ponsonby, he was insulted in the grossest way by 


the epithets of scoundrel, rascal, &c. With astonishment the Rev. Doctor ex 
claimed—« Pray, Sir, may I| inquire, are you not a brother clergyman 7’ 
“* What's that to you, you ——-!” was the reply. “Indeed it is, Rev. Sir,’ 


the Doctor calmly answered, “and I grieve to see you thus disgrace your cloth.” 


—Dublin Times. 


fluids; most earths and stones, flame, smoke, and steam. If any of these 
substances resting on the ground, be put into contact with an electrical machine, 
whilst a current of sparks is passing from it, the sparks will immediately cease ; 
in consequence of the electric matter being transmitted by them to the earth— 
an easy and striking experiment. Non-conductors of electricity, or insulators, 
are all virtuous resinous substances ;—dry, permanently elastic fluids, such as 
air; baked wood, silk, pure carbon, and most precious stones, oils, dry vegetable 
substances, as also, dy marble, chalk, and lime, wool, hair, feathers, dry paper, 
parchment, and leather. If, whilst a current of sparks is passing from the 
electrical machine, any of these bodies be put into contact with it, and rest as 
in the former instance on the earth, little or no difference will be perceived, the 
sparks will continue. ‘ 

5 Although for general purposes, the various bodies in nature may be considered 
as belonging to one or the other of these classes, a gradation of effect is 
observable from one class to the other; so that the conducting or insulating 
power of some substances, compared with that of others, may be considcred as 
imperfect : hence has arisen a third class, which consists of the remote extremes 
of the other two, and which may be considered in the power of arresting or 
transmitting certain electrical actions as appertaining to either. Thus, wood, 
hemp, stone, and the like, may become insulators to a state of low electrical 
action, and conductors to a high one 

6. The manner in which accumulations of atmospheric electricity proceed, 
may be referred to the following principle: Whentwo substances of the 
conducting class are directly opposed to each other, and are separated by a 
substance of the non-conducting or msulating class, leaving the one free and 
the other insulated, the proportionate state of electrical distribution may 
becoine deranged to the greatest possible extent. Now, in nature, the conditions 
of such an experiment are found in the relative situations of the sea and clouds, 
and intervening air; so that when, from any cause, an evolution of natural 
electricity takes place, and heavy masses of vapour are present in the atmosphere, 
we have immediately an insulated conductor (a cloud), directly opposed toa 
conductor in a free state, (the sea or land), and an intervening non-conducting 
or insulating medium, the air; hence results a charged battery of enormous 
power: the attraction of the opposite electrical states, therefore may become at 
length so powerful, that the electric matter breaks down the intervening 
resisting air, with a terrific and dense explosion—an effect perfectly analogous 
to the explosion which frequently occurs at the time of conveying a high 
charge to an electrical battery, and which is attended by a peculiar fracture of 
the interposed glass. * 

7. The year 1752, which marks an important era in electrical science, from 
the celebrated discovery of the principle just mentioned, under the form of the 
| Leyden jar, gave to the naturai philosopher an easy method of concentrating large 
quantities of electricity produced by artificial means, so as to discharge it upon or 
through bodies with an instantaneous and violent explosion. From the time, 
therefore, that the cause of lightning became identified with that of ordinary elec- 
tricity, and that the gigantic attempt of Dr. Franklin and other philosophers, of 
actually drawing down the matter of lightning from the clouds, was fully accom- 
plished, the effects produced on bodies by these minor electrical] discharges, with 
their mode of action, acquired a new interest ; and many important experimental 
researches into the laws and operation of the great natural action, were success- 
fully carried on by means of the ordinary artificial one. 

8. Amongst the many important results arrived at by such inquiries are the 
following :— 

First, In every case of electrical explosion, there are universally two points 
of action, one from which the electric matter may be supposed to proceed, and 
another towards which it may be considered as determined. 

Secondly, At the instant before which an explosion takes place, the stream of 
electricity moving to restore the equilibrium of natural disposition, seems by a 
wonderful influence to feel its way, and mark out as it were, in advance, the 
course it is about to follow; which course is Invariably determined through the 
line or lines of least resistance between the points of action. 

A few illustrations from experience of damage by lightning, may serve to ren- 
der these facts evident. 

(a.) The brig Belisle, of Liverpool, in November, 1811, was lying afloat, 
abreast of Mr. Evan's yard, at Bideford, when a vivid flash of lightning shivered 
her fore-top-mast and fore-mast, tore up the forecastle deck, and struck a hole 
through her starboard side, starting several butts in the bends, whence it passed 
| into the sea. 

(6.) The French ship Coquin, at anchor in the bay of Naples, was struck by 
lightning in the afternoon of Christmas day, 1820. The electric matter passed, 
| in this case, close to the main hatchway, upon a spare anchor, and from thence 
through her bottom a little below the water's edge on the larboard-side. The 

















ashore in the mole. 
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New York, bound to Rio, was struck by lightning on the 21st of Septem), 
1822. The lightning descended by her mizen-mast, destroyed the compas, 
and cabin furniture, splintered and tore to pieces the ceiling, bulk-heads, and .,; 
der trunks, shivered two hold b 
sea, tearing off part of its sheathing in its course.* 


by lightning in 1814, in the harbour of Carthagena, Spanish America. The 
fore-top-mast was knocked over the side, the lightning guttered or scoope, \, 
way, two inches deep, and one inch and a-half wide, under the hoops of ,), 
mast, without injuring them, as far as the main deck. Here it fell upon, 
wet cable which had been just shortened in, and was lying against the after bea. 
it knocked out a piece of the beam, and passed by the wet cable out of the haws, 
hole, the lead of which bore evident marks of the explosion. It was perfectly 
2 calm at the time, and the lightning, besides striking the ship, struck also dor, 
upon the sea several times, and within a short distance of the ship. 


was struck by lightning twice in the same day, April 19, 1827. The first expla 
sion shattered the main-royal mast and mast-head, penetrated the deck, and (. 
molished the bulk heads and fittings in the store-rooms below,—then dividing 
one part fell upon a lead tube, which it traversed as far as the side of the shy 
and passed out into the sea, starting the ends of three four-inch planks ; anothe, 
portion passed into one of the cabins, and shivered to atoms the plate oj, 
large mirror, without hurting the frame ; after this, it fell upon a piano-for, 
which it touched with no very delicate hand, and left it dismounted, and ou 
tune ; from thence it passed through the whole length of the cabin floor, why, 


boats of the squadron in Naples Bay, assisted to slip her cables and run her 
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(c.) The United States ship Amphion, Blone master, of and thirteen days from 





, and p d out through the quarter into the 


(d.) His Majesty’s frigate Palma, commanded by Captain Worth, was Struck 


the 


(e.) The packet ship New York, in her passage from New York to Liverpoy 


was damp at the time, and out of the stern windows into the sea. 

(f.) The operation of the second explosion was very different from this 
fell upon a spike at the mast-head, and from thence passed down a sinal! meta), 
chain, which is disjointed and partly fused, into the sea, without doing any damag 
to the vesselft. 

(g.) His Majesty’s ship Bellerophon, under the command of Capt .Rotheran, 
was struck by lightning at sea, in August 1807, A violent explosion took plac 
in several parts of the ship at the same time ; the main-top-gallant mast total) 
disappeared, except the heel; the rigging of it was cut and burned in pieces 
main-top-mast shivered in splinters from head to heel; main-mast damaged ay 
thirteen feet of the fish on the fore-part disappeared. ‘The explosion also fe) 
on the mizzen-top-mast, which it likewise shivered; it descended down th — 
mizen-mast in a spiral direction, broke the hoops, and damaged the mast ; it pas | 
sed through the coat of the mizen-mast on the larboard side, and through one o | 
the poop beams on its other side ; it passed into the ward-room, into one of th; 
officer's cabins, started the butt end of a plank in the ships side, and split a ride 
underneath on the lower deck. The electric matter on the larboard-hand wey 
close into the ship’s side, in a perpendicular direction, and through the main an 
lower decks ; it cut the clamp of the main deck beams, entered the steward’ | 
room, where it ripped up the tin lining, and then passed through the orlop-dec 
into the butter room. The vessel was not damaged in the final escape of tly | 
electric matter into the sea. 

(h.) In January, 1830, H. M.S. Etna, under the command of Capt. Lushin:. 
ton, was struck by lightning in the Corfu Channel, in the Adriatic, at the time if 
coming to anchor. In this instance three tremendous explosions came down 2 
metallic chain, attached to the main-mast, and passed into the sea, without dam- 
age to the mast ; the ship at the time seemed covered with sparks. 

9. It may be observed by an attentive examination of these few cases, |s:, | 
That the points to and from which the electric matter is‘eventually determine:, 
are out of the ship ; and, according with what has been stated in 1, 2, 6, are in 
the clouds and sea, so that the vessel is merely, as it were, ap intervening ob- 
ject; the only action, therefore, which can be conceived to belong exclusively to 
the ship, is that which may be required to neutralize the opposite electrical state, 
induced upen the whole mass of the vessel, as being a point of the great surface 
opposed to the electrified clouds, and which is very small and of little consequence, 
compared wfth the capacity of the surrounding sea. Cases a, b,c, d, e, f, more 
particularly show this. 2dly, That the points through which the explosion is de- 
termined, are invariably in the line or lines of least resistance between the points 
of action—that 1s through the best conductors. Cases d, f, h, clearly illustrate 
this; and the same may be traced in all the others. 

10. It may be also observed in these, as in every other case of damage from 
lightning, more especially on ship board, that the greatest mischief occurs where 
good conductors cease ; the electric matter being then enabled to produce all the 
disastrous effects of an expansive force, as if, whilst in the condnceting body, it 
was in a diffused and low state, and again condensed and brought into a narrow 
focus, at the moment of leaving it. The damage, therefore, may be in this case 
considered to happen, not where the best conductors are, but where they are not ; 
so that the mariner has to contend with a constantly exploding principle, which 
continues its devastations in all those points where it ceases to be transmitted ; 
thus determining for itself a passage between the points of action through sucl 
line or lines as may, upon the whole, oppose to it the least resistance. 

11. Such effects being constantly observed not only on ship-board, but on 
shore, it became a grand question of scientific consideration, how far it would be 
prudent to provide for the electric matter an efficient conducting line, between the 
highest points of a ship and the sea, so as to offer the least resistance tv 
progress of such powerful agency, and transmit in a state of low tension be ern 
the pvints of action ; on the same principle that persons, dreading an inunda..on, 
would provide a channel to carry off the water as easy as possible ; an idea, as |s 
well-known, first suggested by the celebrated Dr. Franklin, and sinee carried into 
practice with considerable success ; the conducting line having the name of 
lightning conductor or lightning rod 

12. Although the application of lightning conductors to buildings on shore is 
always judicious, and their advantages very apparent, yet on ship-board, where 
the effects of lightning are most to be dreaded, the introduction of this means of 
defence has been slow and imperfect. The conductor hitherto employed at sea 
consists of long flexible chains or links of metal, about the size of a goose-quill, 
sometimes of iron: those employed in H. M. Navy, however, are of copper; they 
are usually packed in a box, and are intended to be set up from the mast-head to 
the sea when occasions require, so that, as observed by Mr. Singer, in his exce! 
lent work on electricity, partly from inattention, and partly from prejudice, they 
frequently remain in the ship’s hold during long and hazardous voyages quite un- 
employed ; a remark, the truth of which is but too frequently verified in the 
damage so constantly happening at sea during lightning storms.* 

The necessity of providing the best possible security against the effects of 
lightning on ship-board has been long admitted ; but continuous and fixed metal- 
lip rods have been deemed inapplicable to ships, in consequence of their masts, 
the only parts to which they can be attached, being exposed to chances of injury, 
to motion in a variety of ways, to frequent elongation and contraction, and to the 
necessity which frequently arises for removing the higher masts altogether, and 
placing them on deck. It was probably from these causes that the small flexible 
chains or links above mentioned were employed. Such conductors, however, will 
probably, on examination, be found less applicable than fixed continuous lines for 
metal, and, in every point of view, inefficient substitutes forthem. Their great 
want of continuity, as well as their want of mass and surface, is very unfavoura- 
ble to the transmission of severe explosions, the electric matter becoming sensible 
at the points of junction, as is evident by the sparks which appear upon them at 
the time of the discharge, so that in some instances they have been actually dis- 
united: they are likewise objectionable as being liable to every species of injury 
incident to a ship’s rigging, and much difficulty is experienced in keeping them 
in their position, and unbroken, more especially during gales of wind, and at night, 
when the ship is under sail, and when it is perhaps required, as is already ob- 
served, to remove some portion of the higher masts. It has therefore been long 
considered desible to apply, if possible, a permanent conductor, which should be 
always in its place, and ready for action; and various attempts have been made, 
and suggestions advanced, at different times, to apply fixed lightning conductors 
in ships, as the subject from time to time has demanded further consideration 

To protect a ship effectually from damage by lightning, it is essential that the 
conductor be as continuous and as direct as possible, ‘from the highest points to 
the sea—that it be permanently fixed in the masts, throughout their whole extent, 
so as to admit of the motion of one portion of the mast upon another; and, in 
case of the removal of any part of the mast, together with the conductor 
attached to it. either from accident or design, the remaining portion should stil! 
be perfect, and equivalent to transmit an electrical discharge into the sea. 

15. To fulfil these conditions, pieces of sheet-copper, from one eighth to 
one-sixteenth of an inch thich, and about two feet long, and varying from six 
inches to one inch and a half in breadth, may be inserted into the masts in two 
Jamin, one over the other; the butts or joints of the one being covered by the 
central portions of the other. The laminw should be rivetted together at the 
butts, so as to form along elastic continuousline ; the whole conductor is inserted 
under the edges of a neat groove, ploughed longitudinally in the aft side of the 
different masts, and secured in its position by wrought copper nails, so as to 
present a fair surface. The metallic line thus constructed, will then pass 
| downward from the copper spindle at the mast-head, along the aft sides of the 
royal-mast and top-gallant mast, being connected in its course with the copper 
about the sheeve holes. A copper lining in the aft side of the cap, through 


— 


| 
| 





* Extracted from the log of the brig Mirabiles, and given to Mr, Lockyer, Comp- 
troller of the Castoms at Plymouth. 

tT his conducting chain had been set up immediately after the, first explosion har - 
pened, 





| 
Majesty's Navy. 
' 


* A explanation of some of the phenomena of thunder-storms on this principle will 
be found in my printed letter to Sir T. B, Martin, K. C. B. Comptroller of his 


* Case (f.), ». 299. A minute account will be found in the Liverpool Commercial 
Chronicle, in May, 1827. The couducting chain, at the time of the first explosion, was 
stowed away in its box below, although set up in time te prevent the effects of the 

| second explosion, 
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B33. . 
oF top-mast slides, now takes up the conneetion, and continues it over 
- a the aft side oT the top-mast, ne so on as before, to the step of the 
Here it meets a thick wide copper lining, turned round the step, under 
sil of the mast, and resting on a similar layer of copper, fixed to the 
json. This last is connected with some of the keelson bolts, and with three 
endicular bolts of copper, of two inches diameter, which are driven into the 
i keel upon three transverse OF horizontal bolts, brought into immediate 
pact wriths the copper expanded over the bottom. The lamine of copper are 
ned over the respective mast-heads, and secured about an inch or more down 
the opposite side ; the cap which corresponds is prepared in a similar way, 
ep copper being continued from the lining in the aft part of the round hole, 
or the cap into the fore part of the square one, where it is turned down and 
ured as before, so that when the cap is in its place, the contact is complete. 
this way, we have, under all circumstances, a continuous metallic line, from 
» highest points to the sea, which will transmit the electric matter directly 
ough the keel,* being the line of least resistance. — 
16. From what has been already observed, it will be apparent, that, in 
hatever position we suppose the sliding masts to be placed, whether in a state 
elongation or contraction, still the line of conduction will remain perfect, for 
t part of the conductor which necessarily remains below the cap and top, 
hen the sliding masts are struck, is no longer in the line of action, consequently 
influence need not be considered. . 
It has been stated by one of the most eminent of the French philosophers, 
at this form is the best possible for a lightning rod. 
19. The objections made to fixing lightning conductors in ships, are for the 
pst part such as have been urged against lightning rods generally ; and are 
incipally as follows :—It is said, that by fixing continuous lines of metal in the 
aets, we invite an electrical discharge from the atmosphere, and that by means 
an attractive power, which, it is assumed, the metal is possessed of, the ex- 
osion is drawn exclusively upon the vessel ; that, inasmuch as we can never 
me to know the absolute quantity of electric matter which may be discharged 
m a thunder-cloud, it is possible that the transmitting power of any conductors 
e can apply, may be inadequate to the end in view, so that they may possibly 
come fused; and hence it is inferred, that much damage may be the conse- 
ence :—That in fixing lightning conductors in the mast, we can only have 
rface, whereas, the properties of conductors depend on the mass, and not on 
e surface of the metal: hence the metallic surface is calculated to do con- 
iderable mischief, by conducting the lightning into the body of the vessel. 
Such are the principal objections to this application, and which, it is hoped, are 
nirly stated. They are highly deserving serious consideration, but they will be 
ound, on examination, to be inconsistent with experience, and with the known 
laws of electrical action. We shall, however, bya candid enquiry, give these 
pbjections all the attention which their connection with so important a question 
Hemands. is 
20. The notion that a lightning rod is a positive evil, will be found to have 
risen out of the fact already mentioned, (8) namely, that lightening invariably 
passes through the line or lines of least resistance between the points of action ; 
rence it seizes on all those substances which oppose the least resistance to its 
passage ; metallic vanes, vane spindles, iron bars, knives, and pointed metallic 
vodies, generally, will therefore be very commonly found in the course of the ex- 





tractive force upon the matter of lightning, so as to draw it aside from its 
Jestined course to the destruction of the substances in connexion with them. 

21. It will be found, however, that the action of pointed metallic bodies is 
purely passive ; ‘that they only afford by the aptness of their parts an easy trans- 
mission to the electric matter; so that they can no more be said to attract the 
matter of lightning, than a dike can be said to attract the water which necessarily 
flows through it at the time of heavy rain; and, as in the one case, the water is 
drawn down by a force not peculiarly appertaining to the dike, so, in the other 
case, the electric matter is determined to a given point, in a somewhat similar 
way, by a force not appertaining to the metal. Moreover, it may still further be 
reasoned by analogy, that, as the quantity of water transmitted will depend on 
the capacity of the dike, and the final protection it gives in conveying the fluid 
.on the length to which it is continued ; so, on the other hand, the protection 
afforded by a lightning-rod will also depend on 2/s capacity, and the distance to 
which it runs. If, in both cases, the length be extended until the furce in action 
be satisfied, the protection received will be as the capacity for transmitting the 
-current ; if both be perfect, the protection will be complete ; if the dike be not 
present, the water must be supposed to run loose and undirected; or, if its 
continuity be frequently interrupted or narrowed to a small compass, the damage 
must then be supposed to happen in the intermediate spaces. Such is, in fact, 
the way in which all bodies of the conducting class already mentioned, (4) 
operate in conveying electrical discharges ; and it must never be forgotten as an 
important feature in this discussion, that, whenever we erect an artificial eleva- 
‘tion on the earth’s surface in the ordinary way, we do in fact, set up a conductor 
of elictricity, upon which the electricity of the atmosphere will fall, and no hu- 
man power can prevent it. Hence, if metallic bodies be present, those will be 
first assailed ; if not, then the electric matter will fall on the bodies next in con- 
ducting power, and so on. 

22. A curious illustration of this principle, will be found in an extract from 
the Memoirs of the Count de Forbin, which is given in the forty-eighth volume 
of the Philosophical Transaction. ‘In the night,” says the author of these me- 
moirs, “it became extremely dark, and it thundered and lightened dreadfully. As 
wee were threatened with the ship being torn to pieces, I ordered the sails to be 

i in. We saw upon different parts of the ship above thirty St. Elmo's fires ; 
amf'sst the rest there was one upon the top of the vane of the main-mast more 
thail a foot anda half in height; I ordered one of the sailors to take it down 
When this man was on the top, he heard this fire ; its noise resembled that of 
fired wet gunpowder. [ ordered himto lower the vane, and come down, but 
scarcely had he taken the vane from its place, when the fire fixed itself upon the 
top of the main-mast, from which it was impossible to remove it.” 

23. Since, then, the conducting power of bodies differs only in degree, and 
that the action by which they are assailed, is the resnit of a great natural agent 
quite independent of them, we may expect to find all bodies liable to be assailed 
by lightning, though the effects may be most apparent when the conducting 
power is imperfect. Thus we find cases on record, of ships struck by lightning, 
inwhich no metallic spindles were present, or other iron work about the mast- 
headt; moreover, it is by no means an uncommon circumstance to find trees and 
rocks rent asunder by lightning, and to hear of men and quadrupeds, even in a 
plain and open country, destroyed at the time of a thunder-storm, when the elec- 
tric matter strikes the earth’s surface. 





* Since the mizen-mast does not step on the keelson, it will be necessary to have a 
metallic communication at the step of the mast with the perpendicular stancheon 
immediately under it, and so on to the keelson as before, or otherwise carry the 
conductor out at the sides of the vessels. } 

t See Philosophical Transactions, vols, xlix. and xlxix, damage done to the sheer 
hulle at Plymouth, and on board the Atlas, East Indiaman. 

ee 
JAMAICA, 
IN COUNCIL. 
Resolved nemine disseniente. 

That itis the undoubted constitutional right of this Board, as the second Branch 
of the Legislature to originate Bills on every subject, save and except Bills of 
Impost. 


Resolved ine dissentiente. 
That it spear only from the Journals of this Board, but from those of the 
House of ly, that this Board has exercised their right to originate Bills 


as often as they thought fit to do so, and the House of Assembly have, at all 
times, received and entertained Bills sent down from this Board. 
Resolved nemine dissentiente, 

That the right in this Board to prepare Bills, is solemnly recognised by a 
resolution of the House, of the 29th of October, 1753, which resolution is as 
follows :— 

** Resolved, 

“That it appears, by the letters patent, under the Great Seal of England, 
granted to Sir Thomas Lynch, Knight, by his late Majesty King Charles II, 
in the thirty-third year of his reign, appointing him, the said Sir Thomas Lynch, 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of this Island, and by all the letters 
patent of his said Majesty, and his successors, this present time, and appointing 
Captains’-General, Governors, or Commanders’-in-Chief of this Island, and by 
many other authentic records, that the Council and Assembly of this Island, from 
that time to this day, enjoyed the right of proposing Laws, Statues, and Ordinances, 


Kingston, Dec. 13, 1832. 








Che Albion. 


not receive any Bill originating in the Couacil,” isa high breach 6f the undoubted 


rights and privileges of this Board. 

Resolved nemine dissentiente, 

That the conduct of the House of Assembly, this day, in refusing to receive 
the Bill, entitled ‘an Act to authorise Justices of the Peace to take probate of 
deeds, and other conveyances,” and ‘an Act to enforce the attendance of 
Magistrates, on the summary trial of slaves,” sent down to the House for their 
concurrence, is a gross violation of the rights and privileges of this Board, and 
an insult to its dignity. 

Resolved nemine dissentiente, 

That the Board will not do any further business with the House of Assembly, 
until full and ampler reparation be made by the House, acknowledging in the 
most unequivocal terms, the right of this Board, at all times, to originate Bills 
on every subject, save and except Bills of Impost, and for the insult offered to 
its dignity. 
Dismissal of Militia officers by the Governor. 
Head-Quarters, Kingston, Dec. 26, 1832. 

M. G. O. 

His Excellency, the Captain General, lately observed, with considerable sur- 
prise, an advertisement in the public newspaper, of a resolution headed St. John’s 
Troop, Colonial Union, and purporting to have been signed by certain officers and 
men of that corps, according to their military rank ; he has since ascertained, 
that the resolution was signed as therein represented, and that the extraordinary 
occurrence took place on the occasion of the troop having been assembled for 
muster on the first instant. His excellency feels assured, that the militia gene- 
rally are“aware that they are embodied for the purpose of affording protection to 
all classes of his majesty’s subjects, upon the responsibility, and by the orders of 
their superior officers. His Excellency also believes, that, constituted as that 
corps is, the commanding officers would be withheld by a regard for their own 
character, and the duties of their station. from attempting to pervert any authority 
given them for that specific purpose to any political objects ; but when persons 
holding commissions under the Captain General, on the day of their muster, and 
with arms in their hands, prefix the title of their corps to an illegal association, 
and, in their character of officers, pledge themselves and the men under their 
command to the unconstitutional threat of expelling from the colony any set of 
men, to whom in common with all! others, the law will afford its protection, his 
Excellency feels that so flagrant a violation of every principle of military discip- 
line, requires that he should cancel the commissions of those who have so offend- 
ed, and remove them from a command they have thus abused, a course which he 
has, therefore, though with great regret, adopted in the case of the two officers 
of the St. John’s troop of the Middlesex Regiment of Horse. 

(Signed) E. T. GUY, Adjt. Gen. 

Kingston, Thursday, January 3, 1833. 

The liberation of Mr. Jordon, editor of the Watchman, on Tuesday evening, 
before the expiration of his sentence, for a foul and calumnious libel on Mr. 
Wordie, a highly respectable presbyterian clergyman, is a source of surprise to 
some, and of indignation to many. If it has originated in an extension of his 
Excellency’s prerogative, we must condemn it; if it has proceeded from instruc- 
tions from home, we must regret it. If the Home Government thus interfere 
with the senteuce of our Chief-justice, and the verdict of twelve sworn Jurors, 
in this country, the purity of the former is impugned, and the integrity and force 
of the latter invaded. We are not advocates for the incarceration of Editors ; 
but when an Editor transgresses the bounds of decoram—when he mingles par- 
ty predilections with personal feelings—when he seeks to embitter and poison 
the natural spirit of regard in which man is held by his fellow man, by ribald in- 
vective and personal abuse—when he does all this, it is time the lew should in- 
terfere to curb that licentious liberty, which no honourable supervisor of a public 
press would ever resort to. Mr. Jordon had been guilty of a gross abuse of the 
privilege of the press, and he was condemned for it—yet he has been libera- 
ted before the period of his imprisonment terminated!!! 
Married, on the 24th ult, by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Edward F. Sanderson, Esq. to 
Julia, daughter of Isaac Carew, Esq. 
On Thursday, 3ist ult. by the Rev. David Moore, Themas W. Moore, Esq to Alida 
M., daughter of the late Capt. Thos. Bibby. 

Such has been the demand for the New Series of the Albion, that in order 
to keep up a supply, we find it necessary to advertise for siz copies of No. 2, 
and twelve copies of No. 1, 2, & 3. Forall. or any of these, twenty-five cents 
each will be paid at this office, if in good order. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days, 74 a 73 per cent. 
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We are without later intelligence from England. 








We regret to learn that the internal affairs of Jamaica continue in the most un- 
settled state, and that the Ear! of Mulgrave has not been fortunate enough to pre- 
serve a good understanding with the House of Assembly. There is a difference 
too—no uncommon thing in our colonies—between the two branches of the 
Legislature, and the Council and Lower House are ina state of direct collision. 
This dispute, it appears, has arisen in consequence of the Assembly denying the 
right of the Council to originate bills ; and as this denial is contrary to the prac- 
tice of the British Parliament, which should be the model for the Colonial Parlia- 
ments, the Governor has dissolved the House. We have placed, in another 
column, the Resolutions of the Council, and regret that in consequence of a 
chasm in our files, we are unable to give the proceedings in the Assembly on the 
same question. The papers before us lead us to infer, that the determination of 
the Governor to dissolve the House was somewhat hasty, as well as ill-timed, in 
consequence of the excited state of the public mind throughout the island. 

His Excellency has also thought proper to dismiss two officers of the militia 
for joining the Colonial Union, a body which his Lordship declares to be unconsti- 
tutional. We have given the General Order, as it contains his Excellency’s 
reasons for the step he has taken. The reasoning, from the facts laid down, is 
certainly constitutional ; but it applies, with equal force to the Political Unions 
at home, which bodies his Excellency’s friends in the cabinet, tolerate to this very 
hour. It seems then scarcely fairthat such a distinction should exist to the preju- 
dice of our fellow-subjects in Jamaica. Nor does the fact of liberating Mr. Jor- 
don, who was imprisoned for a libellous attack on a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland, much harmonize with the Governor’s Order. However, it is proper to 
state, that his Excellency acted under orders from his Majesty’s Government at 
home in reference to this point—and therefore does not deserve censure, if cen- 
sure be due, for this act of clemency ; but its effect will be, nevertheless, we fear, 
to impress the people of Jamaica with the belief, that they do not get fair play. 

All these difficulties owe their origin to the slave question, and it is to be fer- 
vently hoped that the new Parliament will turn its early attention to this impor- 
tant subject. Slavery is a great and terrible evil, as every humane person 
admits, but the greater the evil, the more skill is required for its treat- 
ment. Reason and justice should be the governing principles when dealing with it, 
although it must be owned that passion and feeling have teo much actuated the 
anti-slavery party in England. The King’s Government have, we fear, on 
many occasions listened too much to the representations of the enemies of the 


in a great degree, the origin and sin of slavery. The slave-holders derived 
their property from their ancestors, who acquired it when the laws of the em- 


pire protected, and even eneouraged them in the detestable traffic. Why, 


some sort of compensation, and themselves reduced to beggary ? 


something certain. If the Planters are to lose their slaves at 10, 15, or 








for the public peace, welfare and good government of this Island, and that nothing 
might be passed or done, said Captains’-General, Governors, or Commander's- 
in-Chief of this Island, for the time being, having enjoyed a negative voice in 
the making and passing of allsuch Laws, Statutes, and Ordinances; and that 
such Laws, Statutes, and Ordinances, have been, and were in full force and effect 
according to the tenor of them, from the time the said Captains’-General, 
Governors, or Commanders’-in-Chief, gave their assent to them, until they were 
disallowed by the Crown, and such disallowance signified to such Captains’- 


General, Governors, or Commanders’-in-Chief; and that the said method of 


proposing, making, and passing of Laws, and of their being in force, and of 
their disallow by the Crown, is as nearly agreeable to the perogative of the 
Crown of d, and of the rights and privileges of the people of that 
ich the people of this Island are u. doubtedly entitled, as the 









tion taken by the House, on the 12th inst. which denies “the 


this Union, and not keep them in this perpetual state of irritation and uncer- 
| tainty. It is to this point that we hope the reformed Parliament will pay its 
| attention without delay, and we know of no better mode to pursue than 


that of sending outa PARLIAMENTARY COMMISSION 





Islands, and their Report, if acted upon, would probably give satisfaction. At 


| all events we hope the plan will be adopted ; we i” that the Islands wish for 


nothing better, and why should England object to'tt ? 


| ‘That emancipation will sooner or later arrive. is hardly to be doubted ; and 





then, should the present race be suddenly deprived of their property without 
The time is 
approaching when some great change will be effected, and the greatest mercy 
that can now be extended to the Islands, would be to reduce the matter to 


20 years hence, tell them so at once, as was done in the northern states of 


Such a Com- 
| mission, if composed of cool-headed and upright persons, would possess the 
| confidence of the country at home, and the respect of the Colonists im the 


AZ 


generally. Jamaica is the island most favourable for trying the experiment, as 
its élevated parts aré 60! atid salubrious. On'the coffee plantations whites'may 
be settled with great advantage, and in one generation their descendants would 
be so far accustomed to the climate as to be able to labour in the less elevated 
and hotter parts of the Island. ‘The Scottish peasantry, we think, are by far the 
best population that could be introduced, as they are Sober, patient, and frugal. 
Their wants are few, and they are less artificial than many of their southern 
brethren beyond the Tweed. Ina climate so generous and luxuriant an industrious 
family would, with a moderate portion of labour, produce fruits and vegetables 
in the greatest abundance. The rearing of pigs and poultry too, is, in these 
latitudes, attended with little trouble; and hence the procuring of food is a 
matter of trifling consideration. The dearest aliment in the West Indies is flour, 
and that is not a necessary article to a Scotch family accustomed to the oat and 
the cheaper farinaceous foods. Clothing too, is, in such a climate, not an item of 
alarming expenditure, particularly with those whose object is frugality. These 
are some reasons in favour of a Scotch emigration ; but whatever class of people 
be introduced, we fervently hope that ardent spirits may be prevented from 
getting among them. Spiritous liquors, and not money, seem to us to be the 
root of all evil. 

Next to the introduction of a white population—which woula answer the double 
purpose of performing the agricultural labour and protecting the whites frem 
the fury of the blacks—we should recommend the adoption of more scientific 
modes in making and preparing the various products of the Island. Machinery 
and chemical science have performed much of late years in every branch of 
European industry, but strange to say, they have done but little for the colonies. 
On the last page will be found an article on an improved mode for making sugar, 
to which we beg to cal! the attention of our readers in the sugar colonies. This 
alone shows what can be done through the instrumentality of science, and we 
feel confident that the public mind only requires to be directed to this channel, 
to produce the most fortunate and happy results. 

The three great remedies for the British West Indies appear to be—a Parlia- 
mentary Commission to visit the Islands, and fix the plan and time for emancipa~ 
tion if emancipation be resolved on—the immediate introduction of a white popu- 
lation—and the speedy application of machinery and chemical science, in pre- 
paring the natural productions of the islands. 





In reference to an article in the Mobile Commercial Register we have merely 
to say, that we had at the time, sufficient authority for what we stated relative to 
the intentions of the Dutch Government, of issuing Letters of marque from the 
ports of the United States against French and English commerce. That the 
thing was the subject of discussion in the political circles of England and 
Holland, is well known, and our private information was confirmatory of the same. 
The King of Holland wisely and fortunately, if such ever was his intention, 
abandoned it, and with great generosity, not only refused to retaliate upon. 
his enemies in capturing their merchantmen at sea, but allowed all that were in 
his ports when hostilities commenced, freely to depart. This may be ascribed 
to policy on his part, subsequently acted upon, in order to produce effeét on the 
public mind in England, but it will, nevertheless, confer much honour on his 
character. What we then stated had previously appeared in one or two New- 
York Journals and we had surely a right to repeat it. 

That affording commercial information should be commercially injurious is, to 
us, a new canon in a commercial Register. 

On referring to our paper of 29th Dec. we find the word from, and not in, 
the ports of the United States, used—the latter word would have implied dn 
absurdity. We recollect that some imperfect copies of that number fell from the 
press, one of which may possibly have reached our contemporary. 

We regret that a paper, possessing the character of the Mobile Register, should’ 
have descended to the vulgar practice of ascribing to unworthy motives, 
that which it could not refute by argument. 





Deputy Commissary General Hewetson, Lady and three children, for Halifax, 

arrived in the Sovereign from London, and will shortly proceed to their desti- 

nation, via Boston. 

The Works of Lord Byron—in Verse and Prose—ineluding his Letters, Jour- 
nals, &c. New York. George Dearborn. 1833. 

When we assert that this volume, whiclr is an octavo of the largest size, con- 
tains 635 letters from the noble bard, sume lengthened extracts from his journals, 
the whole of his poems, from “the Hours of Idleness, to the 16th Canto of Don 
Juan,” together with a sketch of his life, his will, and his few efforts in prose, 
our readers may imagine how amply they are supplied with every thing relating 
to the name of Byron, the Immortal Poet of the nineteenth century. It would 
indeed be superfluous to pronounce an eulogy upon a spirit that has already 
claimed the highest tribute from all, notwithstanding the numerous errors and in- 
consistencies that too frequently restrained its elevatiou,—but we may be per- 
mitted to express our gratification at so splendid an edition of his works proceed- 
ing from an American press. The paper, the press-work, (stereotyped by A Pell 
and Brother,) an accompanying engraving of the Puet—indeed, the tout enemble 
of the whole will do more to convince the public of the appearance in this coun- 
try, of “‘ the divine art,” as printing has been not inaptly termed, than all the 
praises we are disposed to offer. We cannot, however, withhold our admiration 
from the beauty of the whole, at the same time assuring the publisher, that when 
such calls are made upon the Poet-loving tribe, there is little doubt of a prompt 
and encouraging reply. 

We have received from Quebec the published Sermon of Dr. Mountain, 
Archdeacon of that diocese, delivered in the Cathedral Church, on the 30th of 
last December, being a retrospect of the summer and autumn of 1832. It is dedi- 
cated to his Exeellency Lord Aylmer, Governor-in-Chief of Canada. This ser- 
mon of course applies to the awful devastations committed by the cholera in the 
past season, and is in part a religious contemplation of the calamity that had 
rendered so many destitute, The eloquent divine takes a brief review of the 
pestilences of old, considering them as the just judgment of God to teach men 
to fear his name, ‘“‘to humble them, to prove them, to do them good at their 
latter end ;"—and he reasons that the hand of the Almighty was especially visi- 
ble in the late judgement, because all human sagacity and calculation were so 
utterly baffled by the disease. A forcible appeal is made to the thoughtless om 
the necessity of preparing, before that hour when disease is in the dwelling, when 
death is on the threshold, and the address is concluded by a remonstrance against 
the supposed efficacy of the sacramental rites inthe latest hour, after a life of sin, 
after they have been neglected in the daysof health. An appendix is added 
containing a solution of a few facts relating to the Cholera, as witnessed in Que- 
bec. We have much pleasure in recommending this production to the attention 
of our readers. 

American Turf Register,and Sporting Magazine. Vol. 4, No. 6.—We have 
much gratification in noticing this splendid periodical which records the transac- 
tions of the turf andthe field, both in England and this country. From the at. 
tention bestowed on the character of horses intended for breeding, we should 
imagine this work to be a valuable authority, and advocate its extension in all 





Slave-holders, and seem to have forgotten that on England herself is chargeable | districts of the country, particularly in those where the sports of the turf are 


encouraged. A number of neat wood-cuts accompany each number, in elucida- 
tion of the sporting mysteries of the day. 

The second number of the Knickerbacker has appeared—its contents are more 
pleasing and varied than in the previous number; the portrait and Memoirs of 
General Chassé give it much interest and will be sure to render it acceptable to 
all classes of readers. ——— 

Mr. and Miss Kemble re-appeared at the Park on Thursday, and again last 
night. Their reception was most cordial and enthusiastic, and the house seemed 
anxious to testify its good feeling towards them as individuals, and its admira- 
tion of them as actors. Mr. Kemble’s Mercutio, and Miss K's. Juliet, were de- 
| lightful, and produced all their wonted effect upon an intelligent audience. 
The season is unfavourable for good houses, but it is clear that the talents of Mr. 
K. and his daughter were never more keenly relished than at the present 
moment 

Mrs Barnes announces her Benefit, at the Richmond Hill Theatre, for Mon- 
day next. We subjoin her Card, well knowing that the appeal to the public 
liberality, on the part of this excellent actress, and amiable lady, will not be 


made in vain. 





RS. BARNES respectfully begs leave to inform her friends and the public, that 





would it not be well for the Islands to prepare for the worst ? 





we most cordially approve. 


We see a plan presented a celebrated Tragedy, anda grand Melo-drama, with entire ned 21 
for introducing a white population broached in Pode, and it is a plan which | and ‘rece gual vs ticulars in the bills of the day. — 


The present time is most favourable to it, as the F°s SA 











her benefit will take place on Monday next, February llth, when wi 
ew scenery 











—About 500 _— of Brevier Type, lately employed fur printing the 


Allion, Price twenty-five cents per pound. Also about 15@ weight of Music 


in this Board “ to Originate Bills,” and “ that the House will spirit of emigration seems to avimate the British population at home very | Type, price fifty cents per pound, Apply at this office. Feb. 9.) 
| T; 
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THe Alvion. 


THE BRIDE. 











vow Be sacredheldin after years 


And warmly breath’das now. Re - member’ 


nocommon tie 
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weave, and on - ly Death can part. 





A Ballad, written by Charles Jeffreys: Composed by S. Nelson. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 


Oh! take her but be 














That binds her youthful heart : *Tis one that only truth 
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Ritardo 
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The joys of Childhood’s happy hour, 
The home of riper years, 

The treasur’d scenes of early youth, 
In sunshine and in tears ; 

The purest hopes her bosom knew, 
When her young heart was free, 
All these and more she now resigns, 

To brave the world with thee. 





Ritardo. 





Her lot in life is fix’d with thine, 
Its good and ill to share, 
And well I know ’twill be her pride, 
To soothe each sorrow there ; 
Then take her and may fleeting Time 
Mark only Joy’s increase, 
And may your days glide sweetly on 
In happiness and peace. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN MAKING SUGAR. 

Mr. W. A. Archibald, formerly of the West Indies, but now residing in this 
city, posseses an improved and very valuable method for making sugar, by which 
the quantity is much increased, and the quality made greatly superior to that pro- 
duced by the old process. The plan has been successfully tried at Demerara, 
(and we believe, at Trinidad,) as the following extract from the Demerara Cou- 
rier will show. We are not sure that this discovery has been acted upon in 
Jamaica, and other sugar countries, but it is of such vast utility we make no apo- 
logy for adverting to it in this journal. 

From the Demerara Courter. 

We have just had handed to us for our inspection some beautiful loaves of 
sugar made on the Dochfour estate, the property of J. G. Reed, Esq., who lately 
returned to this Colony, accompanied by W. A. Archibald, Esq., the Patentee of 
an ingenious Apparatus for improving the Manufacture of Sugars, and who has 
visited this Colony for the purpose of introducing the manufacture of this kind of 
sugar on an extensive scale. We hear that Mr. Reed speaks in the highest terms 
of the merits of this process, and of the quantity produced by it, which is consi- 
derably greater than that obtained by the ordinary modes of refining, consequent- 
ly enables the manufacturer to dispose of the article at a much lower price in the 
Ci y 

This sugar, which is made from the syrup of cane juice by a first process or a 
single gradulation, appears to be in no degree inferior (we had almost said it might 
be considered superior) to the refined sugars we receive from Europe ; and when 
we consider the great difference of price between the two articles, as well as the 
no slight advantage of expending that money for the purchase of this commodity 
in our own colony, which now but assists to fill the coffers of others, we are as- 
sured we shall be joined by all colonists hoping that success will attend the efforts 
of those who introduced this manufacture, and that it will entirely supersede the 
importation of refined sugars both here and in the sister British settlement. In- 
deed, if the present Ministry be really favourably disposed towards the relief of 
the West india Colonies, trade of this kind on the spot might be made to afford 
2 wide field for the employment of persons of free condition, provided no restric- 
tive duties were levied on the sugars so improved, and that the article should be 
admitted into the home market on fair competition with the product of the Bri- 

tish refiners, who have no better argument to advance for their protection to mo- 
nopoly than that which we could, with equal justice, adduce—namely, the afford- 
ing employment to a population who contribute towards the general support of 
the Empire. 

[The following account points out some part of the improved process. ] 

The system here alluded to contains the following advantages. ‘The Liquor, 
when received into the Ciarifier, or in its absence, into the great Copper. is there 
treated with certain ingredients that purify and feee it from foreign matter at 
once; and which preparatory operation puts it in such state as to render its ra- 
pid and unchecked filtration as easy as it has hitherto been found difficult: the 
Liquor is rendered almost colourless, and so absolutely divested of feculences of 
all kinds, that the necessity for the tiresome, and to the Negroes, painful labour, 
of scumming, is altogether done away with. 

2. Am increased quantity of Sugar arising from two causes: From that quan- 
tity of Liquor taken away in the shape of Scam being converted into Sugar; and 
from the additional quantity obtained in consequence of the agents employed 
causing more Sugar to granulate. 

3. The consequent lessening of Molasses from the above cause ; and the little 
risk of clairing from which so large a proportion of Molasses proceeds, owing to 
the well known fact that juice, of a superior kind, is not so subject to decomposi- 
tion from the application of high temperature, as that which contains mucilage 
and other impurities. 

The additional quantity of Sugar made by operating at so early a stage upon 
the juice is 20 per cent. The Molasses yields 40 per cent. of their weight in a 
handsome Sugar The Muscovado’s lose nothing in weight in their transmission 
to Europe. 

The circumstance of there being no scum in decreasing the quantity of rum 
and molasses would, it is presumed, advance the prices of both. Allowing the 
drainage on ship board by the old method to be 6 per cent., and by the present 
system | per cent., there would be a difference in favour of an estate prodncing 
400 hhds. of 1800 Ibs. each, of 28,800 Ibs., besides the value of the hhds. to 


contain it, the cartage to the shipping place, and the inland duty—amounting in 
the whole to the undermentioned sums ; : 


28,800 Ibs. Sugar at $5 per cwt. - - : - $1440 
15 empty hhds. - . ‘ * . - - ° 60 
44 per cent. duty on 56 Ibs. sugar for each hhd. a $4 - 33,60 


Making, $1533,60 
in the single items of drainage and the freight that the ship-owner would receive 
in England for whatever he took on board in the West Indies 

The British Refiner would perceive the advantage of purchasing such Sugars 
as had already been purified in the Colonies which would save him the loss and 
expense of making meltings. In retining such Sugars he would have to sustain 
no loss from insoluble impurities equa! in Sugars made by the old way, to from 5 
to 7 per cent. 

The cost of manufacture will not exceed 17 cents the 100 Ibs. the first year, 
and would be reduced the subsequent ones. No other machine Filter is 
needful ; and one of the best constructed would be supplied. aap | rs now 
in use in the Colonies would answer every purpose, with the exception of the 
Teach, for which a flat surfaced vessel, of little cost, ealled by the French a Bro- 
cule should be substituted, but this is not indispensable, as the mode of boiling, 
in 4 great measure, does away with the risk of burning. : 








OPERA AT BOSTON. 
Messrs. Sinclair and Horn, Mrs. Austin and Miss Hughes, are delighting the 
inhabitants of Boston, by Concerts and Operas strongly cast. Cinderella, Masa- 
niello and Fra Diavolo, by Auber, have been already acted, as also Artaxerxes 
and Shakspeare’s Tempest ; in the former Miss Hughes has appeared success- 
fully as the young Prince. Mrs. Austin’s Mandane is too well known and esta- 
blished against all competition, not to render this fine old piece a delightful treat, 
especially when added to the Arbaces of Sinclair, and the Artabanes of Horn. 
In the Tempest Mrs. Austin’s Ariel with Fin’s Caliban are spoken of in the 
warmest terms. Mr. Sinclair has been the hero of Masaniellv, of Cinderella, and 
of Fra Diavolo, and will appear as George Brown in Boieldieu’s White Lady, 
which is advertised as about to be produced, and the music of which, if properly 
attended to, and the band and chorus effective, will be, doubtlessly, as highly 
successful as it was here. 
——~ 


THE LAST OF THE GRIMALDIS. 


In a rambling article on the interests of the Drama in our last number, we took 
a somewhat higher view of the state of theatrical affairs, than common opinion 
seems to warrant :—asserting that many a star still shines among us, which, at 
its setting, will be missed and bewailed. We have, alas! already cause to note 
an incident of direful import to a highly popular and characteristic, if not highly 
important, branch of the histrionic art. If, during these last forty years, tragedy 
has had her Kembles, be it remembered that pantomime has had its Grimaldis, 
—a race gifted with unique and most remarkable powers. To “ funny Joe,” as 
the founder of a school,—the father of the Crown’s Esacunative,—too much 
praise can hardly be accorded. ‘The Clown of English pantomime is, in fact, as 
different from the Pierrot of the Faire St. Laurent, as the Policinello of Napies 
from the Punch of Pall Mall, or Mr. Ellar’s spangled Romeo from the Arlecchi- 
no of the Bergamasques; and, albeit, below the level of those wittiest of profes- 
sional jesters, the Fools of Shakspeare, we have always fancied that the Empe- 
ror Joseph (Grim.) would have made a better Touchstone than Fawcett, who 
spoke and stepped the Clown in Twelfth Night, as it were the part of a modern | 
footman ; and the motley—(the motley !}—a gaady livery of Shrievalty !—Grim. 
might, indeed, have missed the spirituality of the part, but he would have given 
it emphasis and grotesqueness. Nor, indeed, was he unsusceptible of the higher 
inspirations of the drama, to say nothing of his mimicry of Kean'’s Macbeth, 
which was almost as good as the thing itself. We once saw him perform at 
Sadler’s Wells the part of a savage man of the woods, tamed and softened by the 
power of music, which was as pathetic as Kean’s Othello, or Knowles’s Virginius, 
The transition from an insane rapture to deep despondency,—tears,—and mad- 
ness,—afforded a high scope for pantomimic expression. 

It is true, the grandfatherly twaddlers of the day, who decline seeing Macready 
because they remember “ David,” assert that immortal Joe was as a moping 
idjot weighed in the scale against Delphini,—the clown of the last century. For 
our own parts we cannot imagine, and certainly never anticipate, anything supe- 
rior in breadth of humour, or grotesque activity, to Grimaldi, connecting the al- 
most superhuman vivacity of Ais appearance on the boards with his grave, medi- 
tative, and sentimental air when the excitement was withdrawn. We have ever 
yielded implicit confidence to the anecdote told of the celebrated Parisian clown, 
Carlini, who, on applying to a physician for the cure of a hypochondriac disorder, 
was told ‘to go and see Carlini.’’ He is said to have been even detected weep- 
ing behind the comic mask which kept the audience in a roar :—and it is well 
known that our own Grimaldi (beneath his flour and red paint) was a sensible, 
melancholy-looking man. 

The Grimaldi dynasty is now, we fear, extinct. Young Joe, for some time his 
successor, died last week. Although very far from equal to his father, he pos- 
sessed certain traditional accomplishments of high account. No one’s mouth 
watered in a manner half so liquorsh. A confectioner’s window, or baker's bas- 
ket, brought an expression into his eyes, which, probably, no actor but he (ex- 
officially, and over a John Dory,) was ever able to express. ‘There is something 
unnatural in the death of a clown. A Coriolanus or a Pierre may die, and die 
with dignity ; but we can scarcely reconcile to our minds the power of the grim 
king of terrors over our favourite Grim. ; and, as his epitaph, are inclined to pa- 
rody the famous line of Hippolito Pindemonte :-— 

“ Fermossi alfin questo (pagliazzo) che balzé tanto !” 

It should seem that his death was but another of his jokes. He is not dead, 
nor likely to be —Ep.—Cowrt Journal, Dec. 22, 

BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manu‘acturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
@ William street, New-York. (Feb. 9. 














APER.—The subscribers, Agents for the Saugerties Paper Manufacturing Com- 
papy, have constantly on hand an extensive assortment ¢f Royal, Medium and 
Imperial Printing Payer, all made from first quality Leghorn and Trieste Rags. All 
contracts made after this date, will be furnished with 480 perfect sheets to the ream ; 
} and all sales amounting to ever $100, of Mesia quires, the purchasers will be a'lowed 
| an extra quire of perfeet paper to each double ream, with additional allowances to the 
publishers and the trade, who buy largely. The terms will be liberal. Apply to 
F9. : GRACIE, PRIME & CO. 22 Broad Street. 








| @NITUATION WANTED.—A steady, active married man, wishes a situation as 
| KS porter in a store, and would make himself generally useful to his employer. In 
the event ef not ob:aining a situation of this kind, himself and wife (having no children) 
would be willing to engage in a Gentleman’s family, he to serve in the capacity of 
Soachman and Waiter, and his wife as Cook both having served in the above lines. 

The most satisfactery and respectable references can be given to Gentlemen in this 
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O THE HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, AMATEURS, and others 
in the United States.—W. Russell, Florist, Landscape Gardener, &c. from 
Battersea, near London, England, respectfully announces that he is about to locate 
himself in New York, within about two miles the City Hall, where he has taken 
a lease of land to carry on this profession, and will commence on the beginning of 
next month. He will give Designs for Forcing Houses, Conservatories, Greenhouses, 
&c.; also Parks, Pleasure Grounds, Flower & Kitchen Gardens, &c, on the most im- 
proved principles and ornamental style, as now designed and executed in England with 
so much success, . R. has had upwards of twenty years practice in his profession, 
having served several noblemen, who have spiendid Gardens embracing al! the _— 
ent departments of his profession; he was also several years in the King of Eng- 
land’s Royal Gardens at Kew, and he has been ten years in business at Battersea, 
where he made a new Nursery, and raised many splendid new high bred varieties of 
plants, viz. Pelargoniums or Geraniums, Dahlias or Georgianas, Rhododendrons, 
Azalias, Roses, Potentilles, &c. as referred to by Mr. Louden in the Gardener's 
Magazine, Mr. Sloeet’s British Flower Garden, Florist Guide, and other Bota- 
nical works. With the constant practice W. R. has had in his profession, he 
is induced to solicit the patronage of the Ladies and Gentlemen of the United 
States, with a confidence of giving them every satisfaction. His prices will be 
reasonable, and his plans on the most economical system. W. R. has left his brother 
conducting the business in England, through whom he has great facility of importing all 
the new and splendid Flowering and ornamental Plants &c, as now cultivated in that 
country. Any Lady or Gentleman desirous of obtaining any such Plants, have now a 
favourable opportunity. W. R. has last year’s printed Catalogues of Dahlias, 
Geraniume, &c. which may be had by a plication, st paid. Tull further notice, 
address W. R., 138 Nassau-street, New Pork. W. R.has anew system of fire-fiues 
and hotwater pipes for Conservatories, &c. and which he intends to apply to the 
houses he is about to erect, and which he can recommend as superior to any yet in 
use, either for economy, utility, er ornament. He has also to offer to their notice a 
new improvement on the watering-pots for the Conservatories, &c. and particularly for 
the watering of fine seeds. [Feb. 9 








| City by addressing a line to J. C. at the Offices of this paper or at No. 8 Oak Street. 
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AW BOOKS.—John 8. Voorhies (successor to O. Halsted) Law- Book seller, 
corner of Nassau and Cedar streets, respectfully informs the profession, that it is 
his determination in future to sell at a small advance for cash, and as he possesses every 
facility of producing books at the lowest possible prices, he hopes toreceive the patron- 
age of the profession generally. He keeps constantly on hand a very large and exten- 
sive collection of English and American Law-books, both Ancient and Modern, em- 
bracing the various Treatises, as aplond and Abridgments in general use. All new 
Law-works are added to the stock as soon as published. The following have been 
lately received :— 
Wendell’s Reports, vol. 8. 
English Common Law, do. 21. 
Trial of Judge Peck, 1 vol. 
Hughes on Insurance, | do, 
Williams on Executors, 2 do. 
Gould on Pleading, | do. Story on Bailment, 1 vol. 
Pickering’s Reports, Ist part, vol. 10. Kents Commentaries, 4 vols,, new Edi- 
Comstock on Executors, | vol. tion. 
Hall’s Superior Court Reports, voi. 1. (vol.|Graham’s Practice, 1 vol. 
2 wili be published in the course of a few/Coventry and Hughes’ Digest, 2 vols, 
days.) Se Equity Do. Do, 
Paige’s Chancery Reports vol. 2. Hovenden on Frauds, 2 do. 
*,* Orders from abroad executed on equally as liberal terms, as if the purchasers 
themselves were present. [Feb. 9,—3m.] 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. ws 


Equity Drafisman, by Hughes, a new Edi- 
tion, enlarged, 

Maule and Selwyn’s Reports, 6 vols. con- 
densed in 2, 

Starkie on Slander, new Edition, 














Ships. Masters. one Sailing from; Days of Sailing from 
ew- York. Havre. 
No, 1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,!Mar. 20,July 20,Nov.20, 
2. Charlemagne, Robinson, “10, “ 10, “ 10,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, | “ 20, “ 20, * 20; “ 10, © 10, * 10 
1. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,) “ 20, “* 20, “ 20 


’ 
2. Albany, Hawkins, “10, “ 10, “ 10,.May 1,Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
3. Henri IV. J. Rockett, | “ 20, “ 20, “* 20; “* IG aek = 16 
1. France, E. Funk, |{Aprill, Aug.1,Deec.1,) “ 20, ™ “ 20, 
2. Sully, W.W. Pell) “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,)/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
3. Francois Ist, J. B. Pell, * em” Ru ae 
1. Rhone, Hathaway, |May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,'July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt! “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, 10, “ 10, “ 16,, 
Passage in the cabin to or fromHavre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and storos of every description. 
No. |. Consignees at Havre—Bonaffe, Boisgerard and Co. 
2. 0. do. E. Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Agents at New York, J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-stroet. 
No. 3. Owners—C., Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Broad-street. Agent, J. EK. 
Boyd, 49 Wall-street. Consignees at Havre, Pitray, Viel, and Co. 





“10, * 10, * 10, 














NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. ah | Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 

Yew York. Liverpool. P 

Yo, 1. Hibernia Maxwell Jan. 1, May |, Sept. 1,|/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
v8 ioe Rogers, gh we gt as gil gg og? 9g! 


’ , , 
. Canada Wilson, “16, “ 16, “ 16,|\Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
: Shefkeld, Hackstaff, i ee a Ss a 6, * 86, 
3. Pacific, R. L. Waite|Feb. 1, June i, Oct. 1,) “ 16, 16, “ 16, 
4, Geo. Washington|Holdrege, ea 84° 4 HF 
1, South America, |Marshall, “16, 16, “ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 

24 .'s «. = © 


2. John Jay Holdrege * 36, 5) Bee “ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
1. North America, Macy, ” Mar. 1, July L.wer.id  ” 1 - 1 
4, Napoleon, Smith, Le Sa oe” ow ey, 





3. Britannia, Sketchley, “ 16, “ 16, 426, May 1, on aw 1, 





2. Birmingham, “oe * 36)..™ — sa 8, * Pal by 
3. New York, Hoxie, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,} 16, 16, 16, 
4, Silas Richards, |Holdrege, = o.. -) 


, MR Ra te, tae 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, 16,June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
2. Virginian, \Harris, “24, © 24, ~~ os 8, 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 





neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. e 
Agents in Liverpool ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 

James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Creary & Co. 
No. | and 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wall street. No, 2 New Line. 

—Owners, Wood and Trimb!e, and Saml. Hicks & Sons.——-Ne, 4, Packet Line.— 


Owners, Fish, Grinnell, & Co, 

















- sonia 


pee 








